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Fifty Thousand Miles a la Ford 

By PAUL DE PRY 


HAD just learned that Ralph “Lucky” 
Carson, a product of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, had returned to Flint, Michi- 
gan from his 50,000-mile journey to Texas, 
Mexico and Florida in his “home-built” 
Ford racer. Scenting an interesting narration of ad- 
venture, hardship and, perhaps, narrow escapes, I hunted 
for Mr. Carson. 1 found that distinguished traveler, 
lolling in the clubroom of the Industrial Mutual 
Association, one of the finest 
clubrooms in the United States. 

After an exchange of greetings, 

I asked him to tell me about 
his journey, whereupon he ac- 
commodated me with the fol- 
lowing details, which he re- 
counted in the sign language : 

“I left my home in Owosso, 

Michigan, during the first 
week of August, 1923, start- 
ing out ‘on the road’ as a spe- 
cialty salesman. I drove to 
Detroit, passed through Indi- 
ana, Illinois to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, whence I left for Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, following the 
^Mississippi ; then drove west 
through the state of Arkansas. 

“While driving through the 
wild swamps of Arkansas, I 
noticed many hogs on and 
around the road. I could not 
understand how they could 
find their way back home, if 
they had one, for houses were 
miles and miles awav. These 
hogs were ill-mannered, at least 
in the matter of road eti- 
quette, for they refused to 
move to let my car pass, so I 
had to knock them off with 
my car. The surprised por- 
cine creatures helped them- 
selves to their feet and stared 
at me like statues, even as I 
faded alone the road into the horizon. 

“One night in the wild w r oods, where I was camping 
by a river, I -went to sleep in the car. Early in the 
morning I w T as rudely jostled out of sleep by the violent 
rocking of the car. Somewhat apprehensive that some- 
body w T as trying to overturn the car, I grabbed a meat 
knife which I kept handy near me for an emergency. 

I imagined that wild animals were trying to attack me 
or that ruffian highwaymen were shaking the car and 
shouting orders at me to get out, which I could not hear. 
On an impulsive I jumped out of the car wfith the knife 
in my hand, expecting a thrilling battle with my un- 
known foe — but I found it was only a hog rubbing its 
back vigorously against the front wheel. I gave the 
animal a good kick for awaking me up so early. It 
scurried off; presently three more hogs, perhaps having 
heard the grunt of the first hog when I kicked it, hurried 
away from the other side of the car. They had been, 
too, back-rubbing the wheels. Later, I learned that these 


animals were wild hogs. Their meat was not good to- 
eat, as 1 understood it from the natives. 

“Few days later, in October, I arrived in Oklahoma 
City. The city was flooded as the result of a heavy, 
steady rainfall for days. Houses and bridges were washed 
away. Driving was very difficult; mud was very deep — 
frequently it took me a whole day to drive twenty 
miles through the mud. The mud splashed over my 
car until it was completely covered with a thick coating 

of brown pastiness — even the 
steering wheel and rod had its 
share. I was all mud myself. 

I saw a number of cars left 
abandoned in the road, the 
motorists having evidently pre- 
ferred transportation by the 
train. I almost abandoned my 
car myself, too, but 1 was de- 
termined to stick to it and fight 
it out. I succeeded, but it was 
a real hardship ! 

“One night, while I was driv- 
ing on a rough and muddy 
road through the wilderness of 
Oklahoma, the headlights of 
the car went out suddenly. It 
was pitch night — I could not 
see anything, but I drove on ; 
the first thing I knew the car 
was stuck in a mud-hole. As 
there was nothing 1 could do, 

I went to sleep, after having 
pulled a canvas over the car to- 
prevent the dew-drops of the 
early morning hours. All was 
well until about two o’clock in 
the morning, when something 
woke me. Looking outside, I 
saw glistening eyes about one 
hundred feet away. They prov- 
ed to be the eyes of famous 
wild wolves of Oklahoma. 
However, as I was amply pro- 
tected by the heavy enclosure 
of the car, I felt safe, and be- 
cause of exhaustion due to constant and hard driving 
I soon fell asleep again. The wolves were gone the 
next morniqg. Somewhat refreshed by the sleep, I 
worked my car out of the muddy rut. 

“I was all set for California on paved road, when I 
saw in the paper that the road to the Golden State was 
impassable on account of 20 feet of snow in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico which I intended to cross over on 
my way to California. Reluctantly giving up my plan 
to go west, I turned southward for Dallas, Texas. It 
was now the latter part of December. I stopped at the 
tourist camp, about five miles of Dallas, where I camped 
for several days. Tourists at the camp enjoyed par- 
ticipating in horse-shoe pitching and baseball throw- 
ing; it was a warm day right in the middle of the win- 
ter. But at about six o’clock in the afternoon a heavy 
black cloud rolled in, a sign of an approaching big storm. 

I hurriedly prepared my bed in the car. Just as I 
jumped inside, the storm broke. The wind was ter-- 




Ralph Carson. Note the unique tie which 
Carson brought home from Mexico. It has 
slits in it so as to permit the buttoning of shirt- 
buttons. The style of the tie was popular in 
Mexico. The tie shown in the picture was yel- 
low and black in color. 
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rifle; the warm afternoon of a southern December 
changed into a shivering cold night of a northern de- 
cember within a few hours. It rained practically all 
night; in the morning I found everything was under 
ice. Trees and telephone poles had been blown down 
by the storm and were covered with the ice. Worst 



Ralph L. Carson and his “ home-built ” racer , mounted on 
a Ford chassis. Carson traveled in the car from Michigan, 
to Texas, and into Mexico, then returned to Michigan, 

• where he set out on another journey to Florida. The total 
mileage approximated 50,000. 

of all, I found the engine of my car frozen. I had 
luckily brought along a heavy overcoat and a pair ot 
gloves; these I pulled out of the compartment which I 
had built into the car, put them on, and tramped to 
Dallas, where I registered at a hotel for a few days, 
intending to wait for a warm spell before going back 
to my car. But I happened to read in the paper that 
the garages were being flooded with cars with leaking 
radiators. That set me worrying about my car; it oc- 
curred to me that I had not drained the radiator the 
night the storm broke. So I hurried back to my car. 
As I was approaching the tourist camp I was surprised 
to see the tourists building bon-fires under their cars to 
thaw out the radiator. It struck me as being rather 
too dangerous in catching a fire. Instead of following 
the method, I had a can of water heated to a boiling 
temperature over one of the bon-fires, heated the car- 
buretor with the hot water, and started the engine, rac- 
ing it until the heat of the motor melted the ice in the 
radiator. Thank Heaven! the radiator was not damag- 
ed. 

• “The big bon-fires were fascinating — they had that 
mystic charm of the great outdoors, luring me to stay 
at the camp, chatting with the friendly tourists until 
well into the night. The bon-fires playing their red 
and yellow flames upward against the blackness of the 
cold night and dimly illuminating the tents, the campers, 
and the trees were beautiful — too beautiful to express 
in words. 

“In a few days the cold wave broke; as soon as it 
was warmer I drove to San Antonio. Texas. There 
the climate was delightfully warm. Palm trees were 
abundant. I spent much of the time in swimming — 
fancy this in January! After a delightful stay of sev- 
eral weeks in the city, I zigzagged through the eastern 
part of Texas, where I saw many oil wells. Incidental- 
ly, I saw an unusual sight; the oil people down in that 
part of Texas seemed to have an inordinate greed for 
wealth, judging from the way they had oil derricks 
planted right in the center of lakes and rivers, right on 
the top of mountains, right in the backyard, and even 
inside the town. And these wells were producing oil- 
plenty of it. 

“At night the oil derricks were brilliantly illuminated 


with electric light. At a distance the lighting effect 
resembled a gay carnival in night-time; indeed, on sev- 
eral occasions when 1 was driving on a straight road I 
mistook a lighted oil field in the distance for a city. 

“Spring came — that was in 1924. Having been thru 
practically every town in eastern Texas, I headed 
for the desert in western Texas, where it was ex- 
ceedingly hot — 130 degrees. The farther I drove the 
hotter it became. My body was wet; I perspired con- 
stantly. I saw the familiar cactus. Sand runners (re- 
sembling a sort of lizard) and jack-rabbits were common, 
while 1 saw a few wolves here and there. Rattle- 
snakes six feet long were plentiful in the desert. 

“Here is a real rattlesnake story: I had run my car 
over a number of rattlesnakes, but one of them nearly 
turned the table over on me. I had just run over a 
large one, when I looked back to see whether it was still 
alive. It was crawling. I threw the gear into the 
reverse, intending to crush the life out of the snake. 
But as 1 was steering backward I w r as astonished to see 
the reptile fly upward on the acclivous bank of the road- 
side — the bank on both sides of the road were slightlj r 
higher than the level of my car. I saw 7 the snake about 
to make a dart at me from the top of the bank. I made 
a quick change of the gearshift ; my car shot forward 
just in time as the rattlesnake struck the turtle-back of 
the car, rolling off onto the road, wdiere it wriggled and 
soon ceased, apparently dead. 

“Farther out in the desert I saw 7 thousands of cattle. 
They subsisted on the leaves of bushes — there w r as scarce- 
ly any grass in the desert. Ranches w r ere quite large, 
some of them twenty miles square. I shot jack-rabbits 
with my rifle for food in addition to a few r dry staples I 
had carried in the car. At night I camped usually by 
a river or lake; I frequently swam to help keep cool in 
that blistering barren wilderness. Fishing w y as rather 
poor, but rabbit or duck hunting w r as excellent. 

“I had been through nearly every town in western 
Texas w 7 hen I started for the Mexican border. Leaving 
my car in the States, I crossed the shallow 7 stream of the 



The rear view of the racer showing the bullet-shaped 
turtle-back with steel reinforcements, which Carson built 
into the car. 
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Rio Grande into a Mexican town. One of the first 
sights which impressed me was that nearly every Mexi- 
can carried a revolver in his cartridge-belt. Naturally, 
I was a little apprehensive, but I mustered enough cour- 
age to enter a shoe store to sell my wares. I found 
the owner of the shop friendly. I happened to notice 
a gamecock chained to the floor by its leg. I inquired 
of the man in crude sign language whether the fowl 
was a prize-fighter — I pointed to the cock and rotated 
my arms, mimicking a pugilist in action. He smiled, 
nodding his head. He then pointed to another fighting 
cock, which 1 had not noticed upon entering the store, 
chained at the left side. I made a gesture with two of 
my fingers, meaning ‘Two cocks?’ The Mexican 
smilingly pointed to the right corner, wherein was im- 
prisoned another rooster. ‘There,’ 1 showed three of 
my digits. The man proudly cocked his head to the 
counter. I went over to stoop — there was the fourth 
gamecock chained under the bench in the center of the 
room. The Mexican then showed me still another fowl 
chained under the counter. I expected to see more than 
five but these were all he had. He explained that he 
kept them for betting purposes in a fight and that he 
prized his fowl very highly. The unusual business 
combination of selling shoes and harboring a collection 
of fighting cocks for money-betting amused me greatly. 
However, gamecock fighting is a national pastime in 
Mexico. 

“While I was demonstrating my merchandise in a 
grocery store, a young Mexican boy marvelled at it. He 
came over to me and asked me in signs where I came 
from. Mexicans in that town could not read or write 
English, but I got along well with signs. This young 
Mexican beckoned me to come with him. He led me 
to the house next door, entering it and telling me to fol- 
low him. He then talked sales to the master of the 
house in Spanish, instructing me in the meanwhile to 
proceed with the demonstration of my article, with the 
result that it was quickly sold. My young friend then 
guided me out to the next house, where he repeated the 
procedure. I noticed that he did not knock on the door 
or wait at the doorside — he simply walked in, always 
making a sign for me to come in. Doubtless, he was 
well known in the village. We covered every house, 
and I had no difficulty in selling my wares. 

“I was told that the villages built their own home — 
a crude one-room affair of clay with earth for the floor 
and a fireplace for cooking. There were only one or 
two windows which had no glass panes. Few pieces 
of necessary furniture adorned the plain room. On the 
ground were several blankets which served as bed. It 
was very cool inside, although it was scorching outdoors. 

“My Mexican friend and I returned to the grocery 
store, where I gave another demonstration. The owner 
was wild about my article and bought one, urging his 
customers to do the same. Soon I was surrounded by a 
crowd. They marveled at me, admired me, kept on 
talking to me in signs. Of course, I knew that my deaf- 
ness was responsible for my being the cynosure, but I 
felt as important as the Prince of Wales. 

“Suddenly I remembered the Mexican youth. I looked 
for him in the store, intending to reward him for his 
kindness and helpfulness to me, but he had disappeared. 
I was so impressed with his generosity, sincerity and 
simplicity, as well as the friendliness and hospitality of 
the village folk that it was hard to believe the frequent 
press dispatches of Mexican turmoils in American news- 
papers. 

“I left the town, driving to several small villages, 
where I disposed of my goods with fair success. At on<* 


of the villages I noticed several half-drunk Mexicans 
sitting on the steps. Two of them were pushing and 
kidding each other, when, all of a sudden, Mexican A 
graPoeu Mexican B’s straw sombrero, ran a little dis- 
tance, held it up, motioning Mexican B to come to get 
it. But he shrugged his shoulders, refusing to trouble 
himself. So Mexican A put the broad-brimmed hat on 
the head of a horse hitched to a post in front of the 
saloon, and told Mexican B to fetch his hat. But he 
was indifferent, still refusing to move. 

“Finally, Mexican A walked backward and whipped 
out his huge revolver, with which he fired a shot at the 
hat. This apparently angered Mexican B, who now 
got up ana ran, grabbing (us sombrero off the horse. He 
scrutinized tile hole in his hat, then slammed it down on 
his head, and, drawing out his revolver, he fired one 
shot at Mexican A’s sombrero. He returned the fire at 
his opponent’s hat. A ‘duel’ of the sombreros ensued. 
Of course, I was very much excited — I thought it was 
sure to end in fatality. But when the barrels were emp- 
tied of bullets, all of which had penetrated the sombrero, 
the Mexican ‘duellists’ burst into a hearty laughter. 
They met and counted the holes in their respective hats. 
They laughed again, and interlocking their arms, 
walked into the saloon for, I presumed, another drink. 

“It was summer-time when I turned northward for 
home. Returning through central Texas, I saw sev- 
eral corn-fields devastated. Standing stalks were the 
only remnants in the field. Grasshoppers, about three 
inches long and light green in color were responsible 
for the agricultural havoc, so the natives informed me. 
I stopped at a farmer’s house, where the farmer told me 
of his misfortune. It seemed that grasshoppers had 
eaten up a part of his corn, and he had sprayed the 
field with poison to exterminate the pests. The next 
morning he found his entire poultry — chickens, turkeys 
and ducks — dead as the result of having eaten poisoned 
grasshoppers. 

“Continuing my tour northward into the oil ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma, I was surprised to see heavy squaws, 
still in their old-custom style of habiliment, driving 
proudly about in expensive motor cars of foreign make. 
Some of the squaws had even chauffeurs to drive them 
about the town. The Indians had become wealthy 
through the discovery of oil on the land which the 
Government had deeded to them. 

“While the Indians of the older generation still clung 
to their old-time native dress — black trousers, black 
shirt, wide hat, bright-colored beads, brilliant-hued rib- 
bons for trying long black hair on each side of the head — ■ 
the younger ones were like the modern Americans. Even 
the young copper-colored girls had their straight, black 
hair bobbed, and wear rolled stockings and short skirts. 
Many of the girls were pretty. The very old Indians 
wore moccasins and heavy fancy-colored blankets even 
on hot da) r s. 

“From Oklahoma I drove to Kansas City, Missouri, 
whence I reached my home town, Owosso, a month la- 
ter — August, 1925. The trip had been consumed in 22,- 
000 miles. I had my car overhauled and re-painted, and 
worked on my father’s farm until the second week of 
December, when I set out on another trip in the same 
car to Florida. 

“Leaving Owosso at noon, I arrived in Dayton, Ohio, 
at 3 o’clock the next morning, having covered the trip 
in 15 hours. Had it not been for the heavy fog I 
would have continued driving past Dayton, but, as it 
was, I slept until seven in the morning when I left for 
Cincinnati, whence I crossed into Kentucky. Night was 
falling, when it began to rain very hard. I was going 
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down on a paved road in the mountain, when I noticed 
red tail-lights of several cars and also a white lantern- 
light at the bottom of the mountain road. I drove on in 
the heavy night rain, and the first thing I knew my car 
was stuck in the mud-hole off the termination of the 
paved road, the extension being a dirt highway. Look- 
ing out of the rain-spattered window of my car, I saw 
a car stuck in the mud, just ahead of me. A moun- 
taineer was trying to tow it o>t, ’ I le a irou**‘n neer boy 
was standing on the roadside, holding a lantern. It 
seemed to me a very peculiar incident that the boy should 
have failed to signal me a warning before I ran my car 
into the hole. But I was luckily able to back the car 
out onto the paved road. 

“The road uphill was so slippery, however, that my 
car skidded off the road into the sloping side, where it 
was stuck in the mud. As I had no towing rope, I 
had to give up, going to sleep until the next morning, 
when I had a mountaineer pull the car out. I paid him 
a couple of greenbacks. 

“I was driving uphill around a curve in the road, when 
I happened to espy a long sign-board with the large let- 
ters: DETOUR, thrown almost out of sight in the 
declivity of the roadside. Immediately I suspected the 
mountaineers of clever trickiness in having taken the 
detour sign off the closed road so that an unsuspecting 
motorist ran into the deep mud of the unimproved road, 
thus finding himself under obligation to pay the moun- 
taineers several dollars to have his car towed out. 

“I followed the detour road, passing by acres and acres 
of wooded mountains and a patch of cornfield here and 
there alongside of the winding road for one hundred 
miles with no town in sight. I w T as wondering w r hether 
these cornfields furnished a necessary ingredient for the 
famous Kentucky moonshine. The road was very rough 
and full of turns that I had to slow down to 100 miles 
a day. At nightfall I arrived in a village — I was pretty 
exhausted from steering so much. Unexpectedly my car 
stopped dead, although the engine was still running; I 
thought the driving shaft had broke. I had the car 
taken to a garage two blocks away. I noticed there 
were about a dozen mechanicians, including several negro 
helpers in dirty overalls ; I was rather surprised to see 
so many men employed in a garage in such a small town. 
Probably the maintenance of such a number of men w r as 
necessary for frequent emergency calls from cars stalled 
or wrecked miles out in the country. 

“One of the repairmen found the driving plate inside 
the engine was broken; the next afternoon the car was 
ready for the road. 

“One day in December, a big rainstorm suddenly 
broke, and drowned my engine, putting it out of com- 
mission. I had to get out and pulled the car to a side 
of the road, and slept in the car all night. It rained 
hard all night. The next morning found the day very 
chilly and the road desolately muddy. There was noth- 
ing I could do except stay in the car until the road was 
better. Twenty-four hours passed ; I had nothing to 
eat — before the outbreak of the storm I was counting 
on reaching the next towm in time for my supper. But 
the road was still impassable. The next day — Christmas 
Eve, it was — came; the road was frozen hard. I lifted 
the hood of the car to make minor adjustments, and 
was dismayed to find the engine covered with thick ice. 
It took me several hours to chop it off. Two days and 
no food! My jar of water was frozen, so I had to 
walk some distance to a brook, w T here I broke in the 
frozen surface a hole for some water to drink. I found 
it muddy, but I had to have something to alleviate the 
gnawing sensation in the pit of my stomach. 


“It was about 9 o’clock when I got the car back on 
the frozen road that night, and I raced against time 
for a big Christmas dinner due the next day. I burned 
up the road, the dangers of the ice-covered highway not- 
withstanding. I shot into a small town the same night, 
in expectation of a steaming meal, and incidentally ask 
for road information — but the latter was all I could get — 
in a barber-shop which was the only lighted place open 
that night, the rest of stores having been closed. Cha- 
grined at no immediate prospects for my supper, I jump- 
ed in my car and started for the next larger town, when 
two men jumped on the running board, ordering me to 
stop. I obeyed. ‘What have you got in your car?’ 
they asked me. 

“I told them that I had nothing. But they would 
not take my word. They searched the car and took out 
a suspicious-looking jar. Pulling out the cork, one of 
the men sniffed at it, inserted his finger into the recepta- 
cle and tasted it. Well, water was all they found in the 
jar. I angrily snatched it from him. But they contin- 
ued their search of the car, finally ordering me to open 
the two tool boxes on the running board. I acquiesced, 
as I had already sensed the significance of the incident. 
I found the locks frozen, so I had to pound them hard 
for some time before I could open the boxes. But there 
was nothing but tools in them. The men then told me 
that I could ‘move on.’ They were deputies detailed to 
be on the lookout for moonshine bootleggers. 

“My car was surrounded by curious mountaineers 
during the investigation, and I had difficulty in driving 
my way through the crowd. 

“I drove on the road until 1 reached the bottom of 
the mountain road, when I started uphill on the other 
side. The road was quite icy, my car having slipped 
backward several times. Just as I nearly reached the 
top, the lights of the car were suddenly burnt out. It 
was black night, and as experience had taught me that 
it was not safe to attempt to drive without a light, I 
stopped the car and went to sleep until the dawn. When 
I awoke, I found my car covered with ice. A sure sign 
that the engine was frozen! On Christmas Day! No 
food for three days! 

Just as I got out of the car, two mountaineer men 
happened along; I asked them to help me get the engine 
started. It was pretty frozen, but we finally got it 
heated up. Presently three boys came along. I re- 
marked to the mountaineers that I had no food for three 
days, whereupon they said something to the boys. Thev 
hurried to a house about 200 yards away. They as hur- 
riedly re-appeared with several dishes containing eggs, 
potatoes, biscuits and hot coffee. 

“You can imagine how thankful and grateful I was 
when I saw food for the first time in more than 72 hours. 
I dropped everything and devoured every bit of food, 
even drinking coffee, a drink which I never drank be- 
fore. 

“The festival over, the mountaineers helped push the 
car over the top. I duly gave them some money, after 
which I stepped on the gas, reaching the next town sev- 
eral hours later, where I had a belated Christmas din- 
ner of chicken. 

“A few days later I crossed into Tennessee, then into 
Georgia, west into Alabama, finally reaching my destina- 
tion — Florida. 

“When I was in Alabama during February, rivers 
were swollen, due to the combination of heavy rains 
and melting snow, which was brought about by the 
warm spring weather; I was blocked by washed-awav 
bridges. On such occasions I had my car taken across 
the river by a freight train making runs over the high 
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steel trestlework bridge. In Georgia, near the state line 
of Florida, some roads were impassable on account of the 
mud. Once I had my car pulled out of a mud-hole by 
a mule. 

“When I was in Hatchechubbee, Alabama, I met a 
person who later introduced himself to be the famous 
Colonel Pawnee Bill. I was in a store demonstrating 
my article, when Pawnee Bill entered. He became in- 
terested in me, and coming over to me, he picked up a 
conversation with me. When he learned that I was 
from Michigan, he showed me one of his letters address- 
ed to him as ‘Colonel Pawnee Bill,’ and told me he had 
a business in Detroit. His presence in the store attract- 
ed a crowd, after somebody who recognized him called 
out that Pawnee Bill was in the store. Pawnee ex- 
amined my article, then talked sales to the crowd, while 
1 demonstrated how it worked. His help was very 
influential, netting me a good sale record. I thanked 
him very much for his interest in me; he shook hands 
with me, and told me to drop in to see him in Detroit 
some time. 

“I worked my way through the state to Tallahassee, 


Florida, thence to Jacksonville, where I stopped at the 
tourist camp. There I noticed many cars bearing li- 
cense plates from nearly every state in the United States,, 
and some were from various provinces in Canada. 

“On my homeward journey I had practically no trou- 
ble, because of the pleasant spring weather and excellent 
roads. I kept to the best routes through Georgia,. 
Alabama, northern Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, then turned west to Peoria in Illinois, going 
east to Gary, Indiana, crossing into Michigan. I reached 
my home in Owosso at 3 o'clock in the morning during 
the latter part of May. 

“On the first lap of my journey to Texas and Mexico,. 
I made 26,000 miles in five months. Adding this to 22,000 
miles, stretched over a period of twelve months I made 
a total of nearly 50,000 miles. In summarizing, I 
would say that my tour to Texas and Mexico in the 
zigzag fashion was more adventurous and exciting, while 
the journey to Florida was full of hardships in the way 
of numerous had roads during rainy winter months, 
excepting the return trip which was enjoyable, when 
the spring was in full bloom.” 


ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 

The Fred E. Ward Printing Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Honors Heaped on Iowa Girl 



|N THE heart of the business district of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, is a job printing shop owned 
and run by a deaf man, Fred E. Ward. We 
had been hearing echoes of Mr. Ward’s suc- 
cess for some years past, and our reporterial 
instinct assured us that it was a good subject for a sketch, 
the writing of which would be an especial pleasure as it 
would be chronicling the success of a 
classmate of the writer’s. While 
visiting with Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
after the Cedar Rapids Convention 
we made several visits to the well 
equipped office whose specialty is 
job printing. It has three platen 
presses, one of them a Miller feeder, 
or automatic doing arvay with hand 
feeder. 

Mr. Ward’s assistant is Miss 
Evelyn Jung, a graduate of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. She started 
as an apprentice five years ago, and 
Mr. Ward says she is now an “all 
arcvrd printer.” A part of the 
front of the large shop is used as 
office space by another concern, and 
the young lady in charge of this does 
the telephoning for Mr. Ward. He 
came to Fort Dodge in 1915 and 
established the business, for a short 
time having a hearing partner. He 
is doing good business and numbers some of the largest 
concerns in town among his customers. He is, of course, 
well known in town and is a member of the Fort Dodge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With characteristic modesty Mr. Ward declined to go 
into detail about himself and his experiences. However, 
some of them are known to the writer. After graduating 



Fred E. Ward 


from the Iowa School for the Deaf in 1890, he spent two 
years at Gallaudet College, class of 1895. He had learned 
the printing trade at the Council Bluffs School, and after 
leaving college he worked in a dozen or more offices 
throughout the state for about twenty years to gain expe- 
rience before starting a shop of his own. 

Mr. Ward owns a beautiful large home on one of the 
citv’s fine residence streets and drives 
a big Nash sedan. Mrs. Ward was 
Miss Grace Galt, a graduate of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf. They 
have a charming daughter, Mrs. Esma 
Boetcher, residing at Fort Dodge. 
They suffered the loss of their only 
son Arnold, last March. He was a 
very promising young man and had 
seen service in the Philippines during 
the World War. He was taking a 
course at the University of Iowa 
when trouble developed with one of 
his eyes, and he died after an opera- 
tion at the Mayo hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Mr. Ward has long been a mem- 
ber of the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf, in which he has held various 
offices. He was chairman of the Lo- 
cal Committee when the association 
held its convention in Fort Dodge 
in 1919, and every one present then 
remembers it as one of the great conventions of the Asso- 
ciation. He was at that time already a member of the- 
Chamber of Commerce and this helped him in getting 
many courtesies extended to the convention. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Ward is the scene of many 
pleasant social gatherings of the deaf who live in Fort 
Dodge and vicinity. 
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Miss Margaret Anna Clark, the fifteen year old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Lydia Dinsdale Clark, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has won unusual honors for so young a girl and is another 
star in the galaxy of bright children of deaf parents. She 
graduated from the High School Department of the Iowa 


ficate of Proficiency for speed and accuracy in typewriting 
32 words per minute, according to International Contest 
Rules for 15 minutes, on the Underwood Typewriter. 

She is a member of the Farm Bureau’s Girls Club, 
which gives instruction in Domestic Science. She was 
chosen as May Queen at her school last May. 

Her parents were educated at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. Her father had promised her a car of her own as 


Miss Margaret A. Clark, daughter of Mrs. Lydia 
Clark, of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, on May 28, 1925. 
Having completed the Secondary School requirements 
adopted by the Iowa State Board of Education as the 
standard for admission to the Freshman Class of higher 
educational institutions of Iowa, she received her diploma. 
She also received a certificate of membership in the Na- 


Margaret Anna Clark' as May Queen, at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, 1925 

tional Honor Society of Secondary Schools, Alpha Chapter 
of Iowa. This states: “This certifies that Margaret Anna 
Clark has attained distinction in character, scholarship, 
leadership and service, and has met the other requirements 
which entitle her to membership in the Alpha Chapter of 
Iowa National Honor Society. She also received a certi- 


A mother View of Miss Clark 

a graduation gift. William J. Clark (her father) was 
one of Iowa’s prominent and successful farmers. A cold 
he had contracted developed into pneumonia and he died 
after quite a brief illness last February. Her mother, 
however, fulfilled the father’s promise and gave Margaret 
a beautiful gray Chrysler sedan upon her graduation. 


On the Left — Kelly Haygood Stevens, Instructor in Ap- 
plied Art, at New Jersey School for Deaf, now on a year’s 
leave in Europe. On the right — something the cows let 
in, unknown quantity or quality 


POINT PROVEN 

“You say you come from Detroit,’’ said the doctor to 
his fellow passenger ; that’s where they make automobiles, 
isn t it : 

“Sure,” replied the American with some resentment; 
we make other things in Detroit, too.'' 

“Yes. I know,” retorted the doctor; “I've ridden in 
em .” — Store Chat. 


“Grant me, O Lord, to know that which is worth 
knowing, to love that which is worth loving.” — 
Thomas A. Kempis. 





ORNS 


Bell Eason, on his single Skate feature. Any one <u>ko- 
has tried to skate on a full pair, can appreciate the diffi- 
culties of trying to keep on a single roller. Bell is just as 
much at home on these as he is on his feet. 


The 

LONd^ 

O'he e-yes of O'osxgrs arc -upon you, 


3$y Oroy t-.yfill 


interest the readers of the Silent Worker, are invited to 
send them to the writer. Address all communications to 
Troy F. Hill, of District Clerk, Dallas, Texas, and 
everything that is sent will be printed, providing it is 
worth writing up and the Editor-in-chief up in Trenton 
lets it pass by. I especially urge the deaf of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas to contribute, and any articles originally 
written by other deaf people will be properly credited to 
the real author. My purpose is to put the Southwest 
before the eyes of the Deaf of America. 


“THE SI-Y CLUB” 


The deaf people of Dallas, having no place to hold 
meetings in the downtown district with the exception of 
the two churches, and the Frat Hall in the Labor Temple, 
several of the younger boys got together and about two 
years ago the Dallas Silent Athletic Cluh was estab- 
lished. 7'h's club sponsored the two basket ball teams got- 
ten out by the local deaf boys, but did not have any real Bell Eason, Texans Speed Demon on Roller Skates 


Loving Cup neon by Bell Eason, at Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company’s Skating contest in 1919. 


HEN I first took up the task of writing up 
events for the Silent Worker it was my 
intention to give the space allotted me to 
the spreading of the Gospel of the Great 
Southwest, which means Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. Hence the 
columns of the Silent Worker, under the Longhorn 
heading, are open to events of importance, or deaf people 
who have achieved things, in the entire Southwest, so 
anyone residing in any of the above named States, who 
has pictures of interest, or knows of events that would 
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organization or a place to meet, and as the rents charged 
in the downtown district of Dallas, were of such high 
price that the establishment of a real club was given up 
as hopeless. 

However, about the time the youngsters were 
beginning to really get discouraged, along came Mr. 


Among the various good things which have been 
brought about by the establishment has been a kindlier 
feeling towards the deaf, on the part of the Press of 
the city, which has become better acquainted with us 
and does not now refer to us as "deaf and dumb,” as 
they used to. 

Several civic clubs have also become interested, the 
most prominent being the Treble Cleff Club, which 
has given several interesting programs for our benefit, 
beautiful hearing ladies having entertained us with their 
acting and dancing several times lately. 

The Dallas Y. M. C. A. has no organization quite 
so unique as the “Si-Y.” Its membership is made up 


Officers of Si-Y Club — Front Row, Left to Right — A. E. 
Brady, 1 ’ M. C. A. Secretary and Sponsor; Mrs. George 
M. Flint, Interpreter ( daughter of Dr. James H. Cloud 
of St. Louis, Mo.,) Mrs. Osa Ilazel, Mrs. Troy E. Hill, 
member^ of committee. Back row — Johnnie Bishop, and 
John D. Stampley , members of committee , and Troy E. 

Hill Chairman of Si-Y Club committee 


A. E. Brady, membership secretary of the local Y. M. 
C. A., with a request that the deaf people of the on- 
hold a meeting in the Y. M. C. A. This was done, and 
the deaf of the city gathered at the “Y,” wondering what 
it was all about. After the refreshments were served 
the proposition pf establishing a club of the deaf, to 
meet every Saturday night at the Y. M. C. A., as a 
social club under the Y. M. C. A., was broached and 
after much discussion the deaf finally established the club, 
which adopted the name “Si-Y Club”, which is an abbre- 
viation of “Silent Y. M. C. A. Club.” 

The Silent Y. M. C. A., has held meetings every Sat- 
urday night since its establishment, except the first Sat- 
urday which was given over to the frat for a meeting; on 
the second Saturday we have a social meeting, with 


of those totally deaf. More than a hundred have been 
enrolled, and they have merry times together despite 
their affliction. Deaf-and-dumb, we sometimes call them, 
but they are no more dumb than you would be if silence 
had sealed your ears twenty or thirty years ago. Some 
of them have mastered the art of speech without the 
aid of hearing. All of them are able to convey their 
thoughts by one means or another. That they under- 
stood before they became members of the club. What 
the club has done for them is to bring them together 
in an association where nobody has an advantage over 
anybody else and none need feel ill at ease. What that 
means to them only the man who has been isolated by 
some such handicap can appreciate. 

The Si-Y Club plans to have a day of its own for 
the deaf during the Fair. They purpose to have a 
special reception committee and special arrangements for 
the deaf from all over the State. Instead of taking 
misfortune as a burden, these people are capitalizing it 
for their own pleasure and advancement. They are 


Wife and baby Daughter of Prof. Frank Rebal, of the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf 


One of the Homes of Dallas Deaf People. (Mr. and 
Mrs. T. E. Hill) 


moving pictures; on the third Saturday we have a 42 
party with swimming afterwards. The M. C. A. 
reserving its pool for the use of the deaf people, and 
everyone thoroughly enjoys these swims which are en- 
joyed by both the men and women members. The 4th 
Saturday is again given over to various social enter- 
tainments. 



Girl pupils at the Stale School for the Deaf, at Austin, rehearsing for a play 



people — real people with feelings like ours, capacities 
like ours, brains like ours and lives like ours, except 
that we hear while they make other senses do instead of 
hearing. Our State schools for the deaf have had much 
to do with that, because they have turned out graduates 
that can compete with anybody and yet do their work 
carrying cheer to the cheerless and hope to the discour- 
aged. They are becoming apostles of usefulness and 
contentment. 

We have had an extensive change and an agreeable 
change in our attitude toward the deaf within the last 
generation. Once they were looked upon as victims 
stricken of God and pitied of men. Nowadays they are 
just a little better than the man with two good ears. 
It’s hard to pity a man who is thoroughly competent to 
take care of himself and thoroughly trained to do what 
he does swiftly, carefully and well. It’s awkward to 
commiserate with a person who insists upon being, so- 


The Three Hills, just before starting a 500 Mile Trip , in 
24 hours' drive. 


ciable, happy and busy. And the Si-Y members don’t 
want pity or commiseration. They ask only to be ac- 
cepted as folks and to be treated accordingly. And as 
for the rest, they are independent enough to see to it 
themselves. 


Mr. Bell Eason, of Ft. Worth, who has given sev- 
eral demonstrations of his ability as a speed skater, and 
a fancy diver, has entertained the members of the Si-Y 
Club several times. Mr. Eason has taken several prizes 
in speedskating contests, the one pictured in this article 
being one won at Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
several years ago. 



Just a group of Dallas Silent Folks gathered at home of 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Hill 


The large picture of the beautiful young ladies are 
pupils fo Miss Grace Hornaday at the State School 
for the Deaf, some of whom appeared at the Alumni 
Benefit Ball, given by the Dallas Division No. 63, N. F. 
S. D., on October 29th. The names of these young 
ladies are not all known by the writer, but are merely a 
small sample of the many beautiful girls in the Texas 
School. 

Come to the Southwest, young men. 


HELPING HANDS 

Wife’s voice (from up-stairs) — “You are back very 
quickly, dear.” 

Husband (who went out ten minutes previously to try 
a new motorcycle) — “Er — yes — dear. I got a lift on art' 
ambulance .” — London Tid-Bits. 
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"\VASHINGTON-19Q6 s 

MAD CONVENTION' S 




By Henry J. Pulver 


OUR GUIDEBOOK 

[With this issue of the Silent Worker ire commence a series of articles describ- 
ing the wonder spots of beautiful JV ashington. Each month hereafter we shall 
tell you about some place or budding of scenic or historical importance. These ar- 
ticles will be illustrated with appropriate photographs by Mr. Henry S. Austin, a 
deaf photographer, who is a master of striking and beautiful pictorial work with the 
lens. Thus, month by month, you will see that magnificent panorama of Washington 
unroll before your eyes. Preserve these articles. If you are coming to the Conven- 
tion they will serve you as your guidebook to Washington. If not, they will show 

you what you are missing. — H. J. P.] 


BRAHAM LINCOLN— A man for the 
ages. Simple, rugged, great-hearted, loyal, 
strong. His life an epic of American 
opportunity. At one end a log cabin — at 
the other end the White House. Rail- 
splitter and president! Backwoodsman and statesman. 
Obscure, poor, great, famous! 

A simple country boy, studying of winter evenings by 
the light of a rude log fire, 
he could not know it would 
be given him to perform the 
greatest act of devotion anv 
man can perform for his 
country, that in the hour of 
peril and need he was des- 
tined to step into the breach, 
strain his sturdy shoulders 
against the rising tide of se- 
cession, and save his country 
in a war of brother against 
brother. He could not know 
that ’ere he died he would ^ ^ 

sit with governors and kings, 
and hold the fate of his coun- 



Lincoln Memorial 


Charter establishing Gallaudet College. With his kind- 
ly gesture he made higher education the birthright of the 
American Deaf for all time to come. 

THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL — A Shrine for the 
Ages. A majestic Greek temple rising above the Potomac 
facing North toward the Capitol of the United States, 
and South toward the ancestral home of the Lees of 

Virginia — making North and 
South forever one in heart 
and spirit. 

Designed by Henry Bacon, 
’ the foremost of American 

architects, the Lincoln me- 
morial is a splendid concep- 
tion, embodying all that is 
finest in American art and 
architecture. 

The approach is by way of 
an imposing granite stair- 
way, having at its foot a re- 
fleting pool a third of a mile 
femonal long. Austere and simple in 

design, the glory of the 


try in the hollow of his rough, strong hands. He 
could not know that when he passed from life, the whole 
world would mourn that the mighty and the lowly — 
princes and simple folk everywhere — people on lone 
islands of far seas — people he had never heard of — would 
mourn his passing with a sense of deep and personal loss. 
In his self-effacing simplicity, he would not know he 
would be enshrined in the grateful memory of the nation 
he would die to save, that he would become synonymous 
with all that is great and high and pure, and that his 
name would live as a glorious inspiration to the youth of 
his country, as long as that country may endure. Finally, 
he could not know, and would have tried to prevent it 
if he had been given to know, that fifty years after his 
death America would rear to his memory the mightiest 
monument ever raised to the memory of a single man. 
But the ages have made him their own, and the Lincoln 
Memorial attests the fact. 

The Deaf should never forget that Abraham Lincoln 
belongs to them in a personal way. For it was the same 
Abraham Lincoln, who, amid the fire and strife of Civil 
War, when he was bearing upon his shoulders the crush- 
ing burdens of the Nation, turned aside to sign the 


Memorial is its mighty granite columns, forty-eight in 
number, — one for each state of the Union. Simple, 
sturdy, rugged, it typifies the genius of America, and in its 
white symmetry, reflets the pure soul of Abraham Lincoln, 
sturdy, rugged, it typifies the genius of America, and in 
its white symmetry, reflects the pure soul of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Within this temple, open to the East and the sunrise, 
can be seen a colossal statue of Lincoln, hewn from 
purest Vermont marble. This statue is the work of 
America's greatest living sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French, who designed the original Gallaudet Monument 
that adorns the campus of Gallaudet College, and a 
replica of which was recently presented by the Deaf of 
America to the Hartford School. 

Entering the Memorial, one’s gaze is irresistably 
drawn from consideration of all other details to the face 
of the statue. The head is slightly bowed, and there 
are deep furrows about the eyes and mouth. In that 
face, kindness, compassion, care, are curiously blended. 
But there is not a single line of weakness. All is indom- 
itable, manly power. Strength is in every lineament, in 
every curve, in every depression of that noble face. The 
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Abraham Lincoln — David Chester French, 

Sc l]tor 

eyes are gazing out across the Mall toward the Capitol 
with dauntless resolution, as if warning Congress to 
hold fast to the ideals that have made America great, 
and the figure of the martyred President is lightly poised 
in his chair, seeming ready to spring into instant action, 
if need be, to save the Nation anew. 

See the Lincoln Memorial in the late afternoon, when 
the sun has set and the shadows are creeping in. See it 
while the Western sky is alight with the glory of the 
dying day, and with the afterglow of star on star. It is 
a monument you will remember all vour life. 

SEE THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 

SEE WASHINGTON 

SEE THE N. A. D. CONVENTION. 


day sassiety joint. Persons who wish to live modestly 
while attenting the Convention can find clean and com- 
fortable rocms at many of our good hotels for as low as 
$1.50 per day, while rooms can be rented in private 
houses at from six to ten dollars per week. Moreover 
pratically all classes of hotel service can be found within 
easy walking distance of the New Willard, the Conven- 
tion headquarters. 

As for bean-shops and eateries, you will find them in 
abundance, ad lib and diversified, and spread all around 
fhe Convention Headquarters. You can have your 
“cakes and coffee’’ for twenty cents, or pay fifty for 
“Buckwheat patties and mocha,” depending upon your 
inclination and purse. 

The local Committee is now preparing a list of the 
various kinds of hotel service to be had in Washington. 
This will be published shortly. 

The local Committee stands ready to answer all in- 


Interior Lincoln Memorial 

quiries, whether as to transportation, entertainment or 
hotel facilities, and will be glad to aid prospective 
guests in securing accommodations to fit their manifold 
purses. Write to our Secretary, Mr. Wilbert P. Souder. 
His address is 1011 Sigsbee PI., N. E., Brockland, D. C. 

Now let us warble once more that touching old re- 
frain, entiled : 

“N. A. I). CONVENTION” 

1 926 — W ashington — 1 926. 

Henry J. Pulver 
Publicity Agent 


HOTEL FACILITIES FOR THE 
CONVENTION. 

In our next Bulletin of Publicity, we will give you the 
up and down of the Convention Headquarters. Now 
for a general summing up of Washington hotel facilities. 

As a preliminary, we will take a shot at the quite 
general delusion that Washington is paradise for pluto- 
crats and gold-diggers, and in passing we will demolish 
the mirage that one must bring along a ruckload of 
$$$$ for a week’s sojourn here. All sucl stories are 
hot potatoes and apple sauce and plain, unmi igated bunk. 
No, Cornelia, they are feeding you raspbeir.es, or words 
to that general significance. 

While it is true that Washington, ir, common with 
all large cities possesses gilded palaces for the entertain- 
ment of the very rich, it is also true that here can be 
found hotels to fit every purse. Having a large transient 
population, Washington possesses hotels in abundance, 
and of every class. Practically any sort of hotel service 
to be found elsewhere can be duplicated here, from the 
fifty cent per night “flophouse” to the twenty dollar per 



Vincent 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 
and 
smile. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


HERE are a great many things that deaf 
people do not willingly invite because they 
know the inevitable consequences, and I 
don’t know what one thing deaf women ab- 
jure, nor, for that matter, what other deaf 
men dislike, but as for this writer the encounter with a 
strange barber shop, no matter where it is located, means 
that the man in the white coat is going to advertise to his 
fellow lock snippers and face scrapers, other chair victims, 
manicurist and coat boy, that I am deaf, and at each stage 
of the ordeal he is going to “holler” into vacuum ears the 
various wares he wants to sell to run up a big bill so he 
can fatten up his weekly commission. Human nature is 
very human nature at the tonsorialists, so deaf men stick 
to their own shop where the boss will ever smooth life’s 
pathway to a peaceful hair-trim. With some people, and 
all barbers without exception, the more you insist on the 
uselessness of their yelling in your ear, the more persistent 
they are in the yell thing. 

❖ . 

After a deaf driver has his license, and paid for his in- 
surance in one of the big companies, is he really insured ? 
A scholar among us, a man who has owned his own cars, 
but not driven them, writes me as follows: 

It is no go here unless the policy contains a special clause 
signed by president and secretary to effect that insured is 
acknowledged to be totally deaf. Without this inscribed ad- 
denda the policy is not enforceable. Read over the standard 
clauses and see for yourself. The verbal promises and indul- 
gences of agents count for naught unless embodied in the 
policy in “black and white.’’ Also he must insist upon a 
receipt for cash paid for premiums from headquarters which 
when forthcoming he should in turn acknowledge receipt there- 
of and state therein that he is deaf, etc. Have the copy of 
this receipt attested to by notary. Receipts from agents are 
absolutely no good even for ordinary fire insurance. Receipts 
should always bear signatures of president and secretary, 
which should be attached to the policy for emergencies. The 
reason for this is apparent. Insurances are underwritten 
through agents and policies are given with privilege of pay- 
ing premiums within sixty days. If the money is paid to agents 
and they fail to turn it in the policy is void ; and without a 
receipt from the company one runs the risk of forfeiture at the 
pleasure of the company when emergency arises even if the 
money was turned in by the agents and one holds agent’s re- 
ceipt Without company’s offices’ countersigns. This is not far- 
fetched. It is the law. 

❖ 

Of all the aggravating things for deaf people, well, 
there were the Musladins of California touring the coun- 
try, and in course of time they reached Cedar Rapids on a 
day when there were 300 choice Iowans and visitors pic- 
nicking a mile from the hotel the Musladins stopped for 
refreshments at, and they did not know a thing about it 
till afterward. 

❖ 

The Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, right opposite 
the Pennsylvania’s great terminal, is always a busy place, 


and whether two of the P.M., or two of the A.M., the 
office is a busy place and always a fascination and interest- 
ing series of scenes are being enacted. 

On a recent evening a party of deaf people arrived in 
town and went to the reservation desk to claim the accom- 
modation they had asked for in advance, but the six dol- 
lar room they thought they had made sure of proved to 
be eight dollars, so there ensued the usual holdup that a 
written confab means under such circumstances, when up 
steps the manager on duty who asks in signs to the manor 
born “Can I be of any assistance?” So the tale is told, 
and he orders keys given for six dollar rooms as had been 
planned, and then, though he attempts to go back to his 
desk in the center of the rotunda, the deaf people want to 
know how he learned to be such a good signist, and then, 
with a great deal of pride, he tells that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock, well known Philadelphians for many years, are 
his parents, and he invites all to let him personally serve 
them when thev make the Pennsylvania their home. 

❖ 

Broad minded deaf people, they of Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan Divisions of the N. F. S. D.. for neither division 
objects because the other goes out of its own borough to 
hold a big affair in the borough of the other. If this doe? 
not jell properly, Brooklyn Frats are holding a big carni- 
val in a New York armory, while the New York boys 
rent a big hall in Brooklyn for their annual ball. 

An advertiser in the esteemed Journal seeks the services 
of a “refined lady to clean his apartment every two 
weeks.” What one must fear is that if successful in his 
search some of the lady’s refinement might wear off when 
coming in contact with all that accumulates in two weeks 
that lack the touch of a refined, or for that matter, an un- 
refined ladv’s hand. 

❖ 

That was an awful shock a hotel clerk in Hartford, 
Conn., got during the recent celebration, when two deaf 
men from the ultra rural district made a written request 
for “a room with bed-twins.” 

❖ 

It takes all kinds of deaf people to make up the world 
of the deaf, and that includes those who think a letter 
from one deaf man to another written in the vernacular 
of the partly educated deaf is making fun of them. None 
who are deaf enjoy being made fun of under any cir- 
cumstances, but I am one of those that cannot see any 
harm in an innocent letter written in the twists that some 
barber stories were most popular with German barbers, 
deaf people give the English language. Educated Japan- 
ese are immensely fond of Irwin’s “Letters of a Japanese 
School Boy,” and in other days Julian Ralph’s German 
It is not making fun of the deaf to string a series of sen- 
tences together to form really amusing and very quaint 
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breaks, as some of the partly educated deaf people do, 
where one writes without malice and just for the fun one 
gets out of it. 

Years ago the New York Journal was running a series 
of half page stories based on some obscure news item. 
The feature was called “Romances of the News,” and the 
paper paid handsomely for what they accepted. 

Just about that time I had been the chosen confidante of 
a deaf man who had carried on a correspondence with a 
very fine deaf woman, and it resulted in a most happy 
marriage. I took the news item telling of their wedding, 
but not using their names, and wove a series of their letters 
into the romance that ended so happily. After it was pub- 
lished I was denounced in some quarters for being unjust, 
but others saw in it helpfulness in that many hearing peo- 
ple learned that when one is born deaf, it may, and in 


other days often did, hinder the acquirement of good 
English, but the deaf man and woman, despite that hand- 
icap, arrived just the same. 

❖ 

And that reminds me of the funniest story I ever heard,, 
and 1 have told it at many gatherings. A deaf man out 
of work asked me to help him land a job, and a friend who 
was superintendent of the National Switch and Signal 
Works, told me to send the man out to him and he would 
give him a job as laborer. I sent the deaf man out with a 
letter of introduction, and he didn’t present it, but instead 
wrote on his pad to the watchman at the gate : “Please 
give me the works,” and the watchman gave him the gate, 
but when I learned of the outcome, I bad him go again 
and present the letter. 

P. S. — He got the job. 


“THEY SAY” 

By “REX” 


EARS and years ago, when the writer was a 
youngster going to the public schools — he was 
not deaf at that time — he listened to an ora- 
tion by the principal of the school, during the 
course of which said principal gave vent to a 
lot of aphorisms, so-called by the reporter who played up 
the speech for the press, but which we have since learned 
were nothing but cut, dried, and tanned bromides. One 
of his bits of wisdom has never left this thinly covered 
gray dome of ours, toxvit: “The mightiest word in the 
English language is one of the smallest, a word of two 
letters — the word ‘IF’.” 

That was years ago, and countless ripples of time have 
gone over the rocks into eternity. “If” has haunted us, 
or more truthfully, it did haunt us until we finally de- 
cided to dally with Freud, Nietszche,Tom L. Anderson, 
and kindred literary gents with more or less philosophical 
strains of erudition in them. Then it dawned upon us 
that the mightiest phrase in the whole English language 
consist of two words, “They Say.” 

If implies nothing but doubt, a question of possibility, 
which might go either way, a supposition that is of no 
particular value in our scheme of things unless it is fol- 
lowed by something more serious than a series of words 
which, according to the dusky heroes in Octavius Roy Co- 
hen’s Southland tales, amounts to “words vo’says which 
don’ mean nuffin’ nohow.” 

“They say,” however, is a horse of a vastly different 
color. It generally, say 999 times out of 1,000, means a 
deliberate falsehood, a statement generated by malice, 
spawned by hatred, and nursed by cowardice. The sal- 
ient difference between “if” and “they say” is in the fact 
that if a person makes an “if” statement, he can always 
dodge the consequences without any damage to himself or 
anyone else by merely repeating “It was nothing but a 
case of ‘if’.” But once he has said a thing that owes its 
origin to “they say,” the mischief has been done, and all 
the powers on earth, the saints in heaven above and the 
imps in hades below cannot undo that which has been said. 

Further than touch but lightly on the subject, there 
not being space enough in the Worker for all that might 
be said upon the subject, the writer proposes to give a few- 
concrete illustrations of the subject proper, with the in- 
tention of stepping on no one’s corns, though if any one 
should see in it a likeness to himself, he is at liberty to 
wear the shoe, and if it pinches, that is his own outlook. 

It is but a short time ago, that we ran across a fine fel- 
low of our school days, whom we had not seen for years, 



in fact, not since we -were on a camping trip during the 
days when Bryan was first expounding the principles of 
free silver. Our meeting was due to a hotel register, the 
writer having signed on the line right under the name of 
his friend, and after having been shown his room, he 
hunted up his old pal. Pal, as we will call him from now 
on, did not seem very much pleased to have been found 
out, but the friend was not at all w-illing to be bluffed. 
In due time, Friend got under Pal’s hide, and what Pal 
had to say was a mouthful. After leaving school, he 
managed to get in with a concern that was rated near the 
top of the heap in its line. Many and many a deaf man 
had attempted to make connections with that concern, but 
to no avail. When Pal did, tongues started wagging 
“What sort of influence did he have?” None at all other 
than he approached the head of the firm in the proper 
manner, and unlike most of his deaf job seekers, did not 
ask the boss, “Do you want a job?” 

Knowing it was his business to attend to business, Pal 
did it, with the result that promotion after promotion 
came to him. If this were a novel, it would turn out that 
Pal married his employer’s daughter. But he didn’t, for 
Pal had a girl waiting for him in another city. Two 
years after Pal started in with this employer, he felt it 
time to arrange for the minister who would tie the knot. 
But to his astonishment, the girl was not at all willing. 
She had heard about Pal’s running around with the boss' 
daughter, she was not the sort to be fooled into marrying 
such an unreliable fellow as Pal was. 

Pal found out a lot more. And when he learned 
enough, he copied the Arab, folded his tent and stole 
away. The boss was a sympathetic chap, and arranged 
for the transfer to the city where Pal and Friend met 
through the medium of a hotel register. 

We read quite often of hermits, those eccentric men 
who desert the luxuries of civilization and live in decrepit 
shacks far away from that so-called civilization. And if 
one were to get at the bottom of things, there would not 
seem so much “nuttiness’’ in it, the chances are that they 
were the victims of the phrase “they say” and left the 
scenes of their triumphs and disappointments for the quiet 
solitude of the empty spaces. 

“They say!” During the writer’s college days, there 
was a certain young man who had social connections down 
town which took him out quite often. He never had 
what could be termed a poor recitation, but outside of eat- 
ing and sleeping at the Green, he seemed to have no inter- 
est in college life. Athletics did not interest him, the Lit 
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was a nuisance, the S. N. D. C. an abomination, except on 
nights when shows were being staged. Then he came in, 
resplendent in satorial glory that made Solomon and the 
lilies look like the veriest of pikers. And yet, we remem- 
ber how “they said” of him that he was an inconsistent 
rake, a pet of the faculty because his folks were high in 
public life, how they, the faculty, were afraid to do or say 
anything that would affront the young man or his “high 
powered connections.” We remember, however, how 
one of the gentlemen thus accused one day told us that if 
the Fac. were sure of anything wrong about this student’s 
conduct, he would not be allowed to remain on Green 1 
longer than it took him to pack up and vamoose. 

This young man graduated in due time, and is now 
very prosperous, due, “they say,” to the connections he 
made when he married. What he himself has to say on 
the subject is this: “Fate gave us our in-laws, but thank 
Heaven for our friends.” 

Not so very long ago, we read a sort of round robin 
letter composed by some discontented stockholders in a 
certain concern. The sum and substance of it was that 
there were certain members of the Board of Directors 
who were either growing old or too set in their convic- 
tions, that there should be a change in the personnel of the 
executive staff. Votes were solicited for the meeting of 
the stockholders, where anti-administration candidates 
were to be put up, and the fun began. The disgruntle 
ones were hiding behind a smoke screen, using others as 
catspaws, and when the cards were all on the table, it was 
nothing but a repetition of the old, old bunk, “they say.” 
This time, it did not have any measure of success other 
than to make a few hitherto merely cool acquaintances be- 
come bitter enemies. 

This week’s mail brought me a letter in which my cor- 
respondent mentioned the seeming failure of a certain 
man high up in deaf circles. He had not seen this man 
for a while, but “they say” that he is getting old and 
ought to be oslerized. When we asked for details we 
were assured he was still doing his work all right, but* he 
was getting old. Looking over the list of successful can- 
didates for high public offices in the last month’s elections, 
we note that most of them, were around the same age of 
this man who was getting old. Then it occured to us 
that he was getting old in office, and to the average deaf 
political mind, that is a heinous offense. O tempera, 
o mores! 

This business of saying things on hearsay is mighty 
dangerous. It can lead to situations that will make the 
person accused most miserable, and though he may suc- 
ceed in clearing himself, the stigma of having been in 
trouble will never leave. All through life he will have to 
listen to thinly veiled tales of the trouble in which he was 
once. Nor will his proofs of vindication be of any value. 
“Where there is smoke, there must be fire.” mindless of 
the fact that a fire can be incendary. Matters of cause 
seldom are weighed in the minds of some people, all they 
see is the effect, and the more harrowing the effect, the 
better they like it. 

Several years ago, a deaf man in one of the Southern 
States was arrested on suspicion of murder. His trial 
lasted just two short days, during which not a single wit- 
ness was heard on his behalf, the evidence which the State 
introduced being sufficient for the trial judge to throw the 
case out of court. While the man was out on bail await- 
ing trial, the police went among his deaf friends gather- 
ing evidence which they termed conclusive. If we remem- 
ber right, the accused had been expelled from school, from 
college, from a theological seminary, had served time for 
wife beating, and kindred divers crimes and offenses. 
All this was given due publicity. But not a single item of 


all these misdeeds were introduced in court. And when 
the police who gave out the information to the press were 
asked about it after the trail, they confessed that it all had 
been bunk, as they had found out by making inquiries 
after the information had been given to the prees. Just 
another sample of “they say.” 

Reminds us of a nice little story. A man who worked 
nights disliked the ides of having his wife and small chil- 
dren by themselves while he was away. So he asked a 
friend of his to board with them, which the friend was 
willing enough to do. Immediately the tongues started 
wagging. Could they find anything about the woman to 
warrant such gossip? No. Was there anything about the 
man that merited casting reflections upon his moral hon- 
esty? No. Then why the talk? “It is not I who says 
anything, it is the other fellow.” And so on. And all 
the arguments on honni soit mal y pense will not stop 
those foul tongued human buzzards. 

Several years ago, there were a number of congenial 
spirits holding forth in one of the pre-Volstead oases. 
The lager flowed freely, the cheese and pretzels did their 
share to livening up things. Talk drifted from one sub- 
ject to another, until at last one of the bunch had to take 
his leave. He left whatever party he happened to be 
with, no matter what the weather was — promptly at the 
same hour he left his buddies and went on some mysteri- 
ous errand. One day the bunch decided it was time that 
they investigate, and deputed one of their number to fol- 
low the bird. The chase was not at all difficult, it led to 
an office building where the first mentioned man met a 
girl and took her off on the street car. The detective 
brought back his report. “Aha, a lady in the case.” 
And before they knew it, every soul in town knew of the 
nearmidnight meetings of the man and the unknown girl. 
And as is usual, the more the tale travelled, the more it 
was garbled. Finally, the young man’s fiancee got the 
story, and without investigating, sent back the ring. 
Who was this girl that the man met every night? None 
but his own sister, working as a phone girl on the night 
shift. Another victory for “they say.” 

The prize of them all, however, is the tale of the bride 
of two years to the bride of two months. “Really, dear, 
I have nothing against you or your husband, but I am sure 
that if you knew your husband the way my husband does, 
you would never have married him.” The seeds of dis- 
trust thus implanted, it is not at all hard to foresee what 
happened at the new bride’s home. “Of course, you men 
will never own up to your misdeeds before you capture a 
trusting girl. O, you men.” The joke of it if the bride 
of two years had only known to what an extent her hus- 
band was indebted to the husband of the younger bride, 
she would not have been so vindictive. Probably she 
did know, and was merely venting her spleen. Neverthe- 
less she said something. 

Most States have laws against slander. What is 
needed, however, is legislation against idle gossip. The 
press dispatches of a year or so ago carried the news that a 
Southern State, Kentucky, if our memory serves us right, 
had enacted an “Anti-Gossip Law.” By the terms of this 
law, any person who repeats gossip of another, or even 
starts it, and cannot prove it, is guilty of a misdeamor, 
and can be fined anywhere from $20 up or be sent to the 
hoss gow for thirty days, or both, according to the hard- 
boiledness of the trial judge. There is said to be no dis- 
cretion in the matter for the judge, either the goose is 
guilty or not guilty, if the evidence introduced show the 
guilt of the accused party, he has no alternative but to 
slap on the fine. Speed the day when such a law is on the 
statue books of every State in the nation, it will eliminate 
that hateful “they say” our lexicon. 
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S YEARS roll on and the span of one’s life 
lengthens, probably nothing is more appeal- 
ing than a visit to childhood scenes. Ac- 
cordingly the Argonaut, accompanied by 
mother, wife, and children, decided to clip 
three or four decades oft the scroll of time, and trek back: 
to the old home town of Sacramento. How the old town 
has grown ! 

But before we visited it, it seemed proper that we call 
on old friends, friends of the mater, oldest member of our 
party, now near four score years of age. It was easy to 
locate the abode of 99 per cent of the old acquaintances of 
one of that age. There they lay, rows and rows of old 
familiar names in the city cemetery. 

The green sod and the white polished stones recalled 
memories — some gay, some sad. In the most beautiful 
part of the cemetery, under graceful palms, reposed a 
group of seven. 1 hree died by suicide, two from the pace 
that kills. And above it all stands out the memory of the 
keg of beer, toted home every Saturday night by the 
father, giant in strength. There they remain, the seven 
sepulchres, mute testimony to the curses of drink. 

I hen we visited the town itself and called upon the 
few remaining families of the earlier era. The old home, 



Some time back <we published a picture of the home 
of Joseph Gabrielli, hustling Sacramento printer. 
W e thought it -ivas the last word in construction, but no<w 
we take it all back. Joe’s got a new home, and a still 
better one, as shown above. 


once upon the outskirts of the town, was gone, and in its 
place stood an apartment house which may soon yield to 
business structures. 

Sacramento city is the business center of the great 
valley which bears its name. The school boy, the radius 
of whose vision was limited by the few miles his legs might 



take him on a day’s walk into the country, was now suc- 
ceeded by the man, reinforced by an auto and determined 
to take in as much of the surrounding country as time 
would permit. 

So we explored the delta region, the reclaimed lands to 
the southwest of the city at the junction of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento rivers. Along the winding con- 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Gabrielli at the entrance of their new home 


crete topped levy, you follow the Sacramento river for 
miles and miles, while on either side of you lie countless 
thousands of acres of land than which there is none richer 
in the world. Much of it is planted to fruit and so rich 
is the soil and so close together are the trees that their 
tops spread out like a huge lawn, through which scarce a 
vestige of the land beneath may be seen. Ever and anon 
you pass bv a mansion, yclept a farm house, with its patch 
of verdant lawn, which bespeaks the wealth of the tillers 
of the soil. Everything is modern. In vain you scan the 
horizon for the family cow, for even as the city dwellers 
opens the front door for the morning’s paper and the bottle 
of Grade A sterilized lacteal, so does the delta farmer. 
Nor is fruit the sole industry. As a single exception, we 
may say that asparagus raising is the delta’s most profit- 
able crop. On the delta is produced three-fourths of the 
world’s supply of this vegetable. One entire island, com- 
pr.sing tens of thousands of acres, sports nary a tree, being 
given entirely to asparagus raising. 

Then to the north-east we went headed toward Lake 
Tahoe. Over the rolling hills, we passed farming lands 
interspersed with acres and acres of orchards. Here the 
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■work upon ancient river beds, removing therefrom the 
gold which has reposed in these dry gravel beds since 
prehistoric times. 

Beyond Folsom lies the land where the early miner 
obtained his surface gold. Here and there one may no- 
tice the undulating surface along hillside ravines, all that 
remains to testify to the pick and shovel of the pioneer. 
Where the dredger now digs tens of feet into the ground 
and leaves in its wake huge piles of rocks and gravel, 
the ’49er merely scratched the surface. 


Soon one pulls into El Dorado, now a little hamlet, 
But once all that its name implies. The next stop was 
at Placerville, a thriving place, which once went by the 



Ruins of El Dorado, historic California mining town. 
Across the street and not shown in this picture are more 
modern stores. A highwayman recently raided the place 
in true ’49 style. 

name of Hangtown. They tell many tales about Hang- 
town, and I’ll tell one which has no relation to the name. 

Many years ago, in 1845 or thereabouts, a sturdy 
blacksmith by the name of Studebaker journeyed over- 
land. In due time he landed in Hangtown. Here he 
was commissioned by one of the other young men there- 
abouts (there were no old men, mark you) to fashion a 
wheelbarrow. Upon being , finished' the wheelbarrow 
was delivered to the new owner, while the maker inquired, 
“What do you think of it?” The purchaser, giving the 

wheelbarrow the once over replied, “I think it is d 

rotten.” In course of time this Studebaker returned east, 
where he assisted in the construction of some mighty good 
wagons, bearing the family name, orerunners of the auto- 
mobile of the present day. Many years later Stude- 
baker had occasion to visit California and in the course 
of his itinerary, he decided to take in old Hangtown. 
While there he was persuaded to give an address, during 
the course of which he told the above story. Then look- 
ing over his audience, he pointed to one grislied veteran, 
and suddenly exclaimed, “There is the man who said it.” 
The ancient relic of the days of ’49 stood up proudly and 
answered, “Yes, I said it, and I would say it again.” Stud- 
ebaker laughed “So would I,” he replied. 

We did not proceed further on our way, but branched 
of? on the old stage road leading from Placerville to Au- 
burn. Many a stage coach filled with roisterous miners 
and many a Wells-Fargo box containing golden treasure 
from the mines had traversed this road in days gone by. 
Sparsely habited now, here and there were ruins indi- 
cating more prosperous days. 

The road was good till we reached Coloma. Here gold 
was first discovered in the river bed of a branch of the 


American river. The discoverer was John Marshall. 
Marshall’s cabin remains, while the hill above it is 
crowned with an immense statue of Marshall himself. 
His index finger points majestically down to the turbulent 
waters below to indicate the spot where gold was first 
found, while in his other hand he holds the gold nugget 
symbolical of that first discovery. Beyond Coloma the 
road winds in and out, through hillsides redolent with 
wild flowers and amid scenes of unsurpassing beauty, then 
up and up a thousand feet by the banks of the American 
river until Auburn is reached. Thence it is a pleasant ride 
over the state highway, through one other of the world’s 
greatest fruit belts back to Sacramento. 

It is easy to see from what sources the wealth of Sacra- 
mento is contributed. For early ripening, the Auburn 
fruit district has but one rival in the west. That is the 
Vacaville territory, so near to Sacramento that it might 
also be said to be almost tributary. 

We stopped at Vacaville on our way up from Sacra- 
mento. Our object was to see the wife’s cousin. We 
had known him as a little boy of ten. Now he was a 
man of thirty. Ten years previously he had gone to 
Vacaville as a laborer in the orchards. We had heard 
in a vague way that he had received some promotion. 
And here we found him in Vacaville, in an office sur- 
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Statue of John Marshall at Coloma. Marshall discovered 
gold Jan. 24, 1848, in the bed of the river which flows far 
down below. His index finger points to the spot while in 
his other hand reposes the nugget symbolical of the 
first discovery. 

rounded by a battery of stenographers, superintendent of 
fifty ranches, with fifty foremen and one thousand labor- 
ers under his supervision. Who says the young man of 
today has no chances? 

The following clipping from the London Daily Mail 
ought to arouse the ire of every independent deaf person 
in these United States: 

❖ •£• ❖ 
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DEAF AND DUMB MOTOR-CYCLIST 

FURIOUS DRIVING CHARGE 

When Albert Joseph Barker, 19, of Nursery-road, 
Merton, Surrey, was charged at Sutton with driving his 
motor-cycle through the Sutton 10-miles limit on the 
Brighton road at nearly 26 miles an hour, the police stated 
that he was deaf and dumb, and on the pillion was a man 
similiarly afflicted. 

Sir Ralph Forster, Chairman of the Bench : It is a 
downright shame. 

Sir Ralph asked Barker’s mother, who appeared for her 
son, why he wanted to ride a bicycle. 

“He thought he could do so,” she replied. 

Sir Ralph: It is disgraceful. It is dreadful. 

The Clerk said that he had reported a similar case 
some weeks ago to the Minister of Transport, and had 
received a reply that the matter was receiving attention. 

The Chairman instructed him to write again. 

Barker was fined £3. 

Speaking to a Daily Mail reporter later, Sir Ralph 
Forster said : 

It is a great disgrace that such people should be allowed 
to ride a motor-cycle, and there should be some test 
whether a man is fit to drive under present conditions of 
motor traffic. 

**A Bill dealing with the physical fitness of motor-car 
and motor-cycle drivers is in draft form and is to be in- 
troduced into Parliament by the Minister of Transport 
at the first opportunity. 

The provisions of the Bill would prevent deaf and 
dumb persons from obtaining driving licences, as every 
applicant would have to declare that he or she had no 
disability which would interere with their efficiency as 
drivers. 

❖ ❖ 4 * 

I have always had much respect for the summary ad- 
ministration of justice in the British Isles, in contrast to 
the laxity of American methods. But if enforcement of 
British laws results in injustice to uninfluential groups, 
such as the deaf and dumb of the islands appear to be, 
then this so-called swift and efficient English treatment 
of law breakers, loses much of its reputation with the 
writer. 

It striks me that the most ‘disgraceful’ and ‘dreadful’ 
thing about this case is Sir Ralph Foster’s attitude to- 
ward it. What would he say to the driver in full pos- 
session of all his senses, one who could no doubt easily 
pass any driver’s test that England might devise, who 
driving in the dusk of evening at 70 miles an hour on one 
of Oakland’s busiest traffic streets, struck and sent into 
eternity an aged deaf man ? They do it every day, these 
drivers. Of course they are weeded out, that is, after 
the accidents have taken place. No test can be devised 
to tell who will not at some unfortunate time and place 
“step on the gas.” 

T here have been quite a number of accidents to deaf 
drivers in this section of California lately, but none of 
them attained enough importance to be mentioned in 
the press. They were crowded out by the numerous and 
more serious accidents of the physically fit. The w-riter 
has carefully investigated every one of these accidents and 
it seems in all unavoidable cases the hearing driver was 
at fault, in fact completely at fault. Here are details of 
these accidents. 

A deaf driver on the state highway met with a 
puncture. He pulled off the high way to the side of the 
road for repairs. Many autos passed, but one rushed 


headlong into the rear of the parked car, throwing the 
deaf deaf driver’s wife out and breaking her collar bone. 
The hearing driver was arrested. Liquor was found in 
his car, but ow T ing to the family dependent upon him, he 
was not punished. 

A deaf man had pulled up behind a standing street 
car. Just as the last passenger had boarded the street 
car and as he was releasing his brakes preparatory to 
starting, an auto struck his machine a terrific blow in 
the rear, sending it thirty feet along the street. Luckily 
the street was clear and no one was injured. 

At a street intersection a hearing driver stopped his car 
to give a deaf driver the right of way. Another hearing 
driver to the rear of the former, shot around the parked 
car and out into traffic. There was a collision between 
the two moving cars, in which the hearing man’s car wa& 
the more damaged. A large crowd collected and the 
policeman on the scene finding one of the drivers was deaf 
scented a good case to present at court, sending out word 
over the telephone that the deaf man would lose his 
license, as he had arranged the case for trial the next day. 
Fortunately California is not England. The next morn- 
ing the deaf man received word that there would be no- 
case in court and that the incident was closed. Further 
investigation had disclosed that the hearing man was 
at fault and the matter was hushed up. 

A deaf driver turned slowly in traffic. Then he stop- 
ped, being unable to penetrate the moving line of cars. A 
heavily laden truck bore down upon him and struck his 
car broadsides. Not much damage was done and likely the 
accident was unavoidable, but I question that the truck 
driver’s brakes were functioning properly. 

A deaf man driving his car along a main travelled thor- 
oughfare locked fenders with a car coming out of an unim- 
portant side street. In this position they proceeded - for a 
block. Damage was confined to the fenders. Drivers on- 
main arteries of traffic have the right of way in Califor- 
nia over those coming in from side streets. 

Another deaf motorist was proceeding on the right 
hand side of the street. A car was advancing along the 
middle of the road, when from behind it there shot out a 
speeding car. The deaf driver quickly worked over to- 
his right hand curb of the street, but the hearing driver 
unable to check the momentum of his car, came across 
the street colliding with the deaf driver’s machine. Both 
cars were put out of commission. Witnesses passing by 
volunterred their names and stated that the hearing man 
was entirely to blame. This he frankly admitted, agree- 
ing to pay for all damages. I can vouschafe for the above, 
being myself the deaf driver. If you are inclined to doubt 
mv version of the affair, just consider that the hearing 
driver did pay all damages without any dispute. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

It is related that when Tom Sharkey, the prize fighter 
was in the hevdey of his glory, he readily consented to a 
match with an opponent named McCarthy. The latter 
of course he supposed was a fellow Irishman, until on the 
night of the contest he was surprised to see crawl through 
the ropes a son of Ham, black as the ace of spades. A 
somewhat similar story, one that has taken a prize on 
several occasions when told at gatherings of the deaf, is 
related by Monroe Jacobs. Monroe’s brother is quite 
well known amongst turf devotees in this section of the 
country. Consequently when a jockey by the name of 
Jacobs, began to make a showing on the eastern tracks, 
the rumor spread that he was a cousin of the local Jacobs 
family. This the brother, who is something of a wag. 
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■solemnly averred to be tfie case, until it became known 
that the eastern rider was a gentleman of color and in 
no wise identified with the Jewish race. A reverse of 
this story is related of one of the two well known Selig 
brothers, who married a bright Irish lass, both being 


graduates of the California school. With the advent of 
the first child, and while the proud father was scouting 
around for a name, someone with an eye to genealogy 
suggested that the new arrival be yclept ‘Mike Selig/ 
However this is not the name the young man now bears. 


Windy City Observations 

By THOMAS O. GRAY 



Mr. Morton at age of 30 


B ET YOUR mind back a few spaces and you 
come to the period of the struggle between 
the North and the South. This furious con- 
flict was at the height of its intensity as Dr. 
Stork paid a visit to a small village upon the 
banks of the Grand river and left his baggage there. 
This village was the second growth of a small trading 
post established by the pioneer settlers of the Michigan 
Peninsular State. It grew up into a handsome city that 
took the name of Lansing, the capitol. This was in the 
autumn of 1861 and soon after Dr. Stork flitted away 
the head of the family, so visited, answered the call of 
“Father Abraham” for volunteers to put down the rebel- 
lion of the adamant South. This tot was left to the 
care of his self-reliant mother until the gamble for life 
or death on the battle field ended. This sturdy tot picked 
up the name of George E. Morton, which he still carries 
to this day, continuing to gurgle and coo as he grew untii 
the return of his father. 

At the age of five he was sent to one of the old fashioned 
schools to begin the study of the English language. Split 
log benches wdth the round side up and roughly finished 
furniture were in vogue in those days, and under the 
watchful eye of his stern teacher with the ever handy 
hickory switch he learned his A, B, C’s but mostly learned 
to respect the latter. His schooling continued in this 
manner until the age of 1 1 when a severe sickness visited 
upon him necessitating a change in his educational plans. 
Spinal meningitis showed the effects of its ravages by 
destroying his hearing ; but like a great many youngsters 
similarly effected he refused to be discouraged. 



Mrs. Morton at age of 20 


The Michigan School for the Deaf at Flint, Michigan, 
wfith about 250 pupils under the guidance of Superintend- 
ent Bangs opened its doors to his admittance. Aside of 
being instructed in the English language he was also in- 
structed in the art of printing but not until a year had 
been wasted trying to learn the despised art of saving 
soles, not souls. Mr. E. M. Bristol, whom the writer 
know r s personally, and now connected with the Flint 
Daily Journal, with Mr. Morton saw the birth of the 
Michigan Mirror, a paper published in behalf of the 
school. This paper has gone through various changes 
and is now printed in magazine form, having seen 51 
years of continued service. 

At the youthful age of 18 Mr. Morton left school 
to make his own way in the world. As printing appealed 
to him he decided to follow that trade and has continued 
at it to the present day. He happened to be working in 
Detroit and through his congenial surroundings became 
acquainted with conditions that led him to meet his 
life partner in the person of the beautiful little damsel 
with 19 summers to her credit. She was Miss Anna 
Benjamin who also attended the Michigan school where 
she graduated in 1889. He desires to admonish ye scribe 
that he did not mix his school days with love affairs, for 
all his wooing was done outside the environs of the Mich- 
igan school. The year 1890 saw him lead her to the altar 
to sign a life contract. Their union has been blessed 
with three children, now grown up to manhood and 
womanhood. 

He has traveled extensively, having spent six years in 
the state of Michigan before deciding that a brighter 
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opportunity awaited him in the “Windy City.” In 1885 
he accepted a position with the Chicago Times', this 
job he creditably held for 11 years when the Times was 
steered into bankruptcy. It did not discourage him for 
he secured a better position with the Chicago Chronicle 
and remained there 12 years. Bankruptcy again inter- 
ferred, compelling him to secure a position with the 



Mr. Morton’s Home in South Elgin , 111. 


Western Newspaper Union, but the environment did 
not appeal to him so he transferred his services to the 
Chicago Evening Post. Remaining there six years* till 
a flop to the Chicago Evening American brought him 
into his present position. 

Mr. Morton is a printing composer of exceptional 
ability and has been a member of the Typographical 
Union for 39 years. His property on McLean Avenue 
was sold recently for a handsome profit. He and his 
able wife, desiring a change to suburban atmospheric 
surroundings, moved to South Elgin, Illinois, where they 
purchased a large nine room, hot water heated residence 
with three acres of land. This handsome home which 
overlooks the beautiful Fox River, is the mecca of picnic 
parties organized in Chicago. The life of a commutor 
seems to appeal to him, his spare time is devoted to gar- 
dening and the raising of pure blooded leghorns, which 
recompense him for his labors. 

Of all the automobile trips during the summer, the 
most important, I chronicle, because of its relation to the 
capabilities of deaf drivers. In the person of Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Murdey, I had the opportunity of studying this 
question. He has two trans-continental trips to his credit, 
and at his suggestion three of us, Mr. Erickson, Mr. 
La Motte, and the writer accompany him on a trip to 
the lakes of Wisconsin. It was agreed that all the 
expenses of the trip were to be borne equally, including 
gas, oil and the eats. The real objective being Lake 
Marie which is the northernmost of the Twin Lakes, Wis. 
This lake was a former haunt of the writer during 
his residence in that state a few years back. A visit to 
the Austin branch of the Chicago Motor Club was made 
to learn the best route available and to secure some road 
guides. I considered this a good chance to observe the 
actions of a deaf driver and if possible learn why the solons 
are so pertubed at granting the deaf licenses to operate 
motor cars. This Scotchman’s wide experience, I con- 
cluded, ought to assist him in avoiding a mishap, but 
should there be any he alone ought to be to blame. Each 
of us carried a blanket, expecting to sleep on the bosom 
of mother earth, should we camp out, as utensils for 
preparing a good meal were aboard. 

At Oak Park a stop was made at a filling station 
to take on a supply of fuel and to inspect the tires. 


Here, as usual, we met a smiling attendant, who was not 
surprised to see a load of our kind hop around and ask 
for gas. Another party of empty heads drove up, glanced 
at the “Calif.” license and our talking in the sign lan- 
guage but the attendant made a few remarks that brought 
a grin to their bronzed faces. Route No. 42 was selected 
as it skirted the banks of the Des Plaines River and is- 
paved for a considerable distance. The usual Saturday 
afternoon rush for the open country was well under way, 
with the difficulties of driving doubly increased. All 
along the river the sight convinces you this section is 
a veritable truck gardner’s paradise. Potatoes, corn, 
tomatoes and pumpkins were piled high beside the road 
with plenty of purchasers on hand. Road houses in gay 
attire dotted this route whether they were famous for 
anti-Volsteadism or their “Steak and Chicken” dinners, 
or not, is up to those who patronize them to answer. Mr. 
Murdey ’s driving impressed us very much showing that 
he knew the road and his car too, for he soon distanced 
the caravan of fliers, by ducking in, past and out of pock- 
ets, using excellent judgment of distance and speed. A 
stop was made at Libertyville, 111., to get a draught of 
Green River and at the fountain we encountered another 
mute slowly munching the contents of a “Merry Widow” 
sandwich, but no time was to be wasted so we were soon 
on our way again. 

Trevor, Wis., brought up the dreaded detour sign send- 
ing us three miles off the original route into an unknown 
region which delayed us considerably. The Twin Lakes 
road was found under a rural sage’s direction, so once 
more we were on the right track. No more trouble was 
encountered until we arrived at the town of Twin Lakes.. 
A new pavement had just been built necessitating another 
detour. This strip was a one way rut and just as we 
entered it an east bound caravan loomed up above a 
mound compelling us to back out. “Where are you 
from?” piped a fair driver at the wheel of one of the 
cars coming by. Our Scotch driver, being a batch, 
turned to the color of a Burbank beet in his effort to 
answer this question. But he more than made up for it 
by attacking the next one to convey his impressions of the 
road by reaching up grasping an imaginary cord with. 



Some Egg Producers of Mr. Morton’s 


his right hand, holding his nose with his left. The stran- 
ger understood in a jiffy; guffawing a few drops of mois- 
ture upon the wind shield he roared his approval. A stop 
was made at Ackerman’s Resort Hotel and a search insti- 
tuted for an old familiar spring so often used by campers 
of by-gone days. It was surrounded w-ith new homes 
of resorters, whereas before there were none. Its cool 
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refreshing water did not satisfy, for a bee line was made 
to the nearest anti-Y T olstead Parlor to sample Wisconsin’s 
substitute for beer. Like all other “stuff” it was the 
same — a mixture of water, vinegar, soap and foam. 

Having accustomed himself to trips of over a hundred 
miles, Mr. Murdv gave a scornful glance at the speed- 
ometer for registering only 56 miles and suggested we 
continue to Lake Delavan some twenty-five miles farther 
west. A chorus of “Ayes” greeted him and we hopped 
in. Going around, on detour, we came to a bottle neck 
that was occupied by a Ford one-ton truck. The driver 
obligingly backed one leg upon a fence to let us pass 
through. The road guides showing paved roads were 
very accurate but those showing dirt roads were about 
as true as the boundaries of Europe. The Lake Geneva 
trail led us into a spider web of “Hole-In-One” clubs 
which lost us an hour of valuable time. Retracing our 
“footsteps" brought us back to the starting point and 


a test of the driver’s nerve was coming. Winding up 
this snake-like road brought us deeper into the woods 
and terminated at a resort on the banks of Lake Como. 
This kidney shaped body of water resembled a dismal 
swamp with mist hanging heavily over the waters that 
dance gayilly as the ripples rose to kiss Luna’s silver 
beams. Shouldering a load of hope the resort proprietor 
twaddled out to meet us but his heart sank when asked 
the road to Delavan. Pointing to a dark hole in the 
forest which seemed no larger than a dime, he motioned 
us through. The hairpin ruts along this road through 
the dense woods were a foot deep, and at times it 
looked like we were going over a precipice, the driver 
through over-anxiety sent the engine dead more than 
once, but the car made the grade without any trouble, 
attesting to his ability. 

A row of electric lights far in the distance brought 
smiles to our weary looks, convincing us that we were 



A Group of Picnickers from Chicago at the Morton Hume 


taking a chance on another road proved the better gamble 
for it brought us out to Route No. 12 above Genoa City, 
Wis., where we struck the main highway again. With 
a growl of satisfaction the old Reo sprang upon the velvet 
pavement, straightened his tail, dug his shoes in, and 
away we went with the speed of the wind. The speed- 
ometer exhibited a horrified look while the Scotch driver, 
with determination pictured in his features, kept his 
vision on the road, giving an occasional glance at the 
mirror to see there was no “colt” following, gave us a 
sample of that 475 miles he covered from 6 a. m. to 10 
P. M. on one of his trans-continental trips with the result 
the 12 miles to Lake Geneva was done in record time. 

A tumble out in search for signs of the Delavan road 
brought us through the town into another detour section. 
Darkness was settling upon this thick forest region and 


near our destination. Entering the Assembly grounds 
we stopped at the “De Lite” cottage of the Rev. P. J. 
Hasenstab. A resolute knock on the screen door was 
answered by his charming daughter, Mrs. Elms, who 
bade us enter. This pious gentleman was seated, with 
his happy family, at the table partaking of the evening 
meal, but arose and gave us a cordial greeting and bade 
us occupy his vacant cottage across the driveway for 
the night. There happened to be four empty beds in 
the upper story and these with the aid of our blankets 
made a comfortable bunk for the night. The following 
morning we took a trip out to the farm and purchased a 
couple of spring chicks, and with other groceries pur- 
chased for dinner, gave them over to the supervision of 
M iss Booth whose plump arms with sleeves shortened 
above the elbow, attended to the wants of the deaf 
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inmates of the Home for the Aged on Grand Boulevard. driver than the other because his sense of danger is very 

She prepared a feast fit for a king and out of respect keen. 1 noticed Mr. Murdey was extremely careful 

for that we reciprocated for attacking the dishes with when he struck loose gravel. This road covering is 

soap and water, finishing the job in record time. A very treacherous and many accidents can be traced to it. 


trip to the homes of Duncan Cameron and Prof. Neesam On the way back we passed a couple of cars with locked 

was taken, Mrs. Cameron being a friend of Mr. Erickson horns abandoned on a loose gravel road. 



during their college pranks at Gallaudet college. Prof. 
Neesam courteously invited us to visit the buildings of 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf across from his home, 
and explained the various methods employed by the 
Badger State to educate its deaf into becoming useful 
citizens. 

In this trip I found to my satisfaction the deaf can 
drive a car with as much safety, if not more, as any hear- 
ing driver, and I confess I rather share the seat of a deaf 


Born in Ohio but adopted by Illinois: Mrs. Gray 
(nee McNice) “Dick"' Long, Mrs. Meehan (nee 


Callison), Mrs. Roberts (nee Weedenmeir.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Morton today 



Visionary Music 


Tho’ in the din of cities’ streets 
My ears they hear no sound 
Where God’s trees and flowers bloom, 
His music ’compaseth me around. 
The flashing of a bright bird’s wing, 
The gleaming of the brake, 

AH blend into a harmony 
Which only He can make. 


Tho to the lilt of Music’s lure 
My lips are ever mute, 

God’s colors in a rainbow thrill my hearstrings- 
Like the tuning of a lute 
Where mountains raise their grandeur, 

Where mighty rivers roll, 

I feel the peal of cathedral bells, 

Deep within my soul. 

Edith Peei, Chandler. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Goldberg at Niagara Falls 


Isaac Goldberg, of Brooklyn, N. Y„ and Irish Packard 
doing farm chores 
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Rebuffs All Coaxing to Leave 
Grave 

Duke went to his best friend’s funeral, today. 

Ears dropping, tail hung low, whining softly, Duke 
Tode in a big automobile, out to Calvary cemetery, St. 
Paul, and stood beside a grave, while services were read. 
Then Duke ai redale dog, best friend of Edward Schroe- 
der, 19 years old, 2172 Carral Avenue, St. Paul, lay 
down beside Edward’s grave and refused to move. 

Duke had his own place in the funeral cortege. No 
one — least of all Edward’s parents — would have denied 
the dog that right. 

For, through four years, Duke has accepted Edward as 
his adopted master, following him everywhere, a “one man 
■dog” who paid no attention to anyone but Edward. When 
Edward went on his vacation, a few weeks ago, Duke was 
lonely. Every day, he went to the Schroeder home. Ed- 
ward didn’t come home. Edward had died on his vacation. 

Sunday Duke eluded watchers, slipped into the house 
and found the room in which lay his master’s casket. He 
crouched down beside it. All Sunday night, Monday and 
Monday night, Duke lay beside the casket, refusing food, 
his head between his paws, whining now and then. 

Early today he went with the funeral procession, first to 
St. Mark’s church, to wait outside during the service, then 
on to Calvary cemetary. Duke seemed to understand some- 
how. He didn’t whimper, when the cortege reached the 
cemetery, but lay down beside the grave, and refused to 
move. 

Late today unwhimpering, Duke still kept his vigil at 
his master’s grave . — Minneapolis Journal Sept. 8, 1925. 


Deaf People Offer Praise 

In Shelby every other Sabbath morning there holds forth 
a Bible class that should be an inspiration to the Christians 
that know of its existence. No, it is not the big bunch of 
men that hear Hon, Clyde R. Hoey, nor is it the large class 
of men that are taught regularly by Hon. O. Max Gardner. 
Instead it is a class of deaf-mutes and it is their devotion 
and zeal that should be the inspiration. The class is taught 
by Mr. Andrew C. Miller, Jr., and the singing is lead by his 
wife in the sign language, and being unable to hear in no 
way lessens their praise in song. 

For the past year, Mr. Miller, Jr., has been teaching a 
Bible class of deaf-mutes. At first he organized a class of 
24 at Henrietta Mills, but more recently he moved the class 
to Shelby, which is more central for those coming from 
Cleveland, Rutherford, Gaston and Lincoln counties. 

The class meets every other Sabbath at 11 a.m., in the 
basement of the graded school building on Marion street. 
Those attending come from a distance of 25 miles in autos. 
Last meeting he had two from Hickory and they were so 
impressed with his teaching that Mr. Miller was invited to 
organize a class at Hickory. Mr. Miller and wife went to 
Hickory to look over the prospect, and, being much pleased, 
decided to have the class, of 24 which is a good start. So 
he will also teach there every other Sabbath. Mr. Miller 
had in his class last Sabbath two men 68 years old each. 
Nearly all members of the class are married and many of 
whom are Mr. Miller’s old classmates at the school for the 
Deaf at Morganton, Mr. Miller realizes these people, who 
are handicapped on account of their deafness, have no re- 
leigious privileges, no one talk to them on religious matters, 
and he has felt constrained to help them by , giving them 
religious talks. 

Mr. Miller prepares his talks and imparts same in the. 


sign language, which they fully understand and appreciate. 
Mrs. Miller accompanies her husband and leads the sing- 
ing in the sign language. 

All honor to Mr. Miller in this laudable undertaking, giv- 
ing these unfortunate ones religious instruction. This is a 
glorious work which Mr. Miller has taken up for the bet- 
terment on these deaf friends of his. 

Hon Clyde R. Hoey, and Hon. O. Max Gardner, as mem- 
tioned above, are big men in North Carolina politics. — 
Shelby, N. C. Star. 


Help Find Her 

Chicago, 111., Oct, 26, 1925. 

Gentlemen : 

Will you kindly help locate my little sister thru your 
magazine. She left home some time ago and the family 
fear she may not be in good hands by now. Any news of 
her would be appreciated. 

She is four feet-ten, dark complexed, weight about 92 
lb; age 19, wears glasses. She is an excellent lip reader 
and a fair sign maker, mostly uses the spelling alphabet. 
Was educated in the Chicago Public Schools and several 
State Schools — one at Jacksonville, 111., until two years 
ago. Name is Ida Mae Pitkofsky. She may be going by 
the name of Leiterwald, our fathers’ name before he 
died — Pitkofsky is our step fathers name. 

Please find her as mother is in failing health. 

When last heard of she was in St. Louis, Mo., then 
returned home and left again. 

Thanking you for your co-operation. 

Sidev Leiterwald. 
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James Vernal Glover, Jr., eight months old. 
Hearing son of Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Glover, 
Greem’ille, S. C. 
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The Christmas Spirit 

The cycle of Time has brought around the old famil- 
iar season when the Christmas Spirit invades the shop, the 
home and the heart. It radiates happiness everywhere. 
But the happiest of all are the children who look with 
eager anticipation to the coming of Old Kris Kringlc 
with his bag of toys down the chimney Christmas 
eve, after they have been tucked aw*ay in their beds and 
the Goddess of Night has put them to sleep to dream 
until the dawn of Christmas morn. 

Our cover page this month is by J. M. Stauffer, the 
deaf-mute artist of Hazelton, Pa. It harmonizes with 
the sentiment expressed above and reflects the efforts 
of the work of the boys in our engraving department. 

Once again, The Silent Worker wishes all its read- 
ers the merriest of all Christmas days. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers to our 
holiday offer printed on another page. It is an offer that 
will make anyone happy — that of presenting a friend 
with a year’s subscription to this magazine and the pparl 
necklace that goes with it. We made a similar offer 
last year and those who took advandage of it were 
well pleased. 

Let’s Be Honest 

Superintendent Stevenson of the Minnesota School 
writes on “The Band and Its Place in the School’’ in the 
October number of The Companion. We do not wish 
to comment at this time on his arguments in favor 
of military training and the value of a school band, 
but would like to draw attention to the emphasis he 
places on being honest in any statements we make regard- 
ing such activities. A little more honesty along all lines 
in schools for the deaf would be a very healthy sign of 


progress. Over-enthusiastic proponents of both methods,, 
oral and combined, frequently overstate results; a good 
deal of misrepresentation is going on about industrial 
achievements, the instructor’s share in industrial exhibits 
not being made sufficiently clear; the public is sometimes 
given to understand that the work in the upper grades 
of our academic departments can be compared with the 
first year high school work of the public school, which 
is not quite true when we consider the language handicap. 

All such exaggerations are likely to become boomerangs 
because, as Lincoln said, you cannot fool all the people 
all the time. Some day there will be a day of reckoning 
when we shall have to prove our statements. Besides, 
exaggerations are unnecessary; there is enough glory in the 
actual work we accomplish, without our trying to make 
it appear more. 

Supt. Jones’ New Book 

Dr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School* 
has rendered a real service to the profession by publishing 
his little book, the story of the education of a deaf child. 
It is a typical story, describing practically the life of any 
deaf child in any school for the deaf, and is the kind of 
literature that should be placed in the hands of parents 
of deaf children, because it covers all the points that a 
parent wants to know when he is considering sending his 
child to school. It is written in the characteristic Jones’' 
style — straight — forward, simple and true to facts. 

New Appointments 

Mr. O. L. Mclntire, Superintendent of the Oregon* 
School at Salem, has resigned to accept a similiar position 
at the Iowa School in Council Bluffs. He gave as his 
reason for making the change a desire for advancement 
and this was found in the Iowa offer — a larger school 
with a corresponding salary increase. 

Mr. Mclntire’s wife, who held the position of Mat- 
ron, has also resigned, so their going to Iowa leaves two- 
positions to be filled. What is Oregon’s loss is Iowa’s 
gain. Mr. Steed, assistant superintendent of the Mt.. 
Airy School, has been appointed to fill the vacancy in- 
Oregon. 

Gallaudet Day 

There will be quite a good many banquets by the deaf 
in different parts of the country this month, in memory 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who was born on the 
tenth of December. Could Gallaudet see us today he 
would hardly believe that the seed he had planted in* 
Hartford over a hundred years ago, had taken root and 
spread to every corner of the United States, relieving 
thousands of deaf-mutes from the bonds of ignorance. 

The name of Gallaudet is very dear to the deaf of the 
United States because the work of elder Thomas was 
carried on by two of his sons, Thomas and Edward 
Miner, the first in Missionary field and the latter in the 
higher education of the deaf. The Gallaudets have all 
gone to their reward but their names will live forever.. 
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A (Eiftlb*0 QHjristmaa Prapr 

By J. W. Foley 

Dear Lord, be good to Santa Claus, 

He’s been so good to me ; 

I never told him so because 
He is so hard to see. 

He must love little children so 

To come through snow and storm ; 

Please care for him when cold winds blow 
And keep him nice and warm. 

Dear Lord, be good to him and good 
To Mary Christmas, too. 

I’d like to tell them, if I could, 

The things I’m telling you. 

They’ve both been very good to me, 

And everywhere they go 

They make us glad ; — no wonder we 
All learn to love them so. 

Please have them button up his coat 
So it will keep them warm 

And wear a scarf about his throat 
If it should start to storm 

And when the night is dark, please lend 
Him light if stars are dim, 

Or maybe sometimes you could send 
An angel down with him. 

Please keep his heart so good and kind 
That he will always smile ; 

And tell him maybe we will find 
And thank him after while. 

Please keep him safe from harm and keep 
Quite near and guard him when 

tie’s tired and lays him down to sleep. 
Dear Lord, please do ! Amen. 



(Christmas fkatjrr 

God bless this house on Christmas Day. 

And all who in it dwell ; 

And send us work and send us play ; 

And many a glad Noel. 

God sends us store on Christmas Day 
Of friends and health and mirth ; 
x\nd bless us with that dream alway 
That blessed the world on Christmas Day 
Good will, and peace on earth.” 

And ye well on Christmas Day 
That love is more than art, 


And the words of love and cheer alway 
Rime well within the heart. 

So sing we all on Christmas Day 
Old songs of Christmas Cheer, 

God grant us brave true words to say ; 
Yea! help tis live some better way. 

In all the glad new year. 


Editorials From the Type Metal 
Magazine 

‘‘In my time I have seen a non-advertising merchant 
buy 500 advertising fans, and in a few months become a 
space buyer in the newspaper with the smallest circulation 
and the lowest rate, and within a year he was in the news- 
paper with the largest circulation at the highest rate, all 
through some tramp advertising man talking him into buy- 
ing some fans, and who at the time must have been re- 
garded as taking the bread out of the mouth of the news- 
paper space salesman. 

“Monopoly in the newspaper business is not what it is- 
cracked up to be. 

“The editors, reporters, space salesmen and circulators 
of a newspaper without competition soon go to sleep. 

“A newspaper without competition does not create any 
business. 

“A reasonable number of good newspapers in a com- 
munity each make more money than just one newspaper — 
by keeping each other awake. 


“Now, I want all you salemen here this afternoon to start 
out Monday morning all highly resolved to close one of all 
three of these prospects: 

"First, the merchant who is now advertising in another 
newsapaper. 

“Second, the merchant who is advertising in another 
newspaper, but not now' in The Post. 

“Third, the merchant who is using some space in the 
Post, but who could and should use more space. 

“Go to each prospect knowing that in selling him you 
are going to benefit him — make more profit for him. 

“Forget yourself and your own profits. 

“See profits for the advertiser first, and yours will fol- 
low, naturally — surely. 

“The merchant has his problem to move his stock profit- 
ably. 

“Consider all your prospects. 

“Think about them over Sunday. 

“See if there is not some w r ay that you can aid one of 
them to move his stock with an idea. 

“Your first call Monday morning may be just to learn the 
problem, or an idea for the use of Post space. 

“And all the w’eek, and all the weeks to come, so long as 
you are on this job — as you walk along the street, as you 
go into stores, as you make personal purchases, in your own 
household problems — consider it, weigh it, every incident, 
everj' observation, wdth this question: “How will it aid 
some of my prospects to profitably use more Post space.' 

“Find the idea for the profitable use of Post space and 
it is more than half sold. 

“Use your legs — cover a lot of ground — see a lot of pros- 
pects — the more prospects you see the more you will sell, 
on the law averages. 

"Sometimes I have thought that selling newspaper space 
was more a question of legs than brains, but the more you* 
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use your head with your legs, the higher the returns, on 
the law averages, for the physical energy expended. 

“The more ground you cover, the more prospects you see, 
the more problems you will encounter, the more ideas you 
will accumulate on which space can profitably be used. 

“And yours is just as high a calling, just as useful a pro- 
fession as any that I know anything about. 

“Those in business life who are bringing more and better 
goods within the reach of the most people are doing most 
for humanity. 

“Those of you who are inducing people to eat better food, 
wear better clothes, have better furnishings in their homes, 
are making better people, by the environment, the associa- 
tion of the more efficient, material things of life. 

“You, advertising space salemen, are the first aid to the 
merchant and are doing a large part of the work of the 
preachers and school teachers. 

‘‘Both of you are playing a large part in the problems of 
distribution, and are aiding the plan of life — the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

M OST medieval industries were hedged about with trade 
secrets, some of which survive. But the dropping of 
secrecy is an unmistakeable sign that a trade is established 
and modernized. 

Trade secrets had various origins. There is a well-found- 
ed belief that Gutenberg, the father of typography, was 
more or less of a fraud at heart — that he was less inter- 
ested in founding a new art than he was in producing a 
cheap and rapid counterfeit of an old one. 

Gutenberg’s Bibles are marvelous examples of printing. 
It is doubtful if work of equal merit has been done by any 
printer since his time. The reason he took such extreme 
pains, according to certain historians, was that he hoped 
to sell his printed book as a hand-lettered book and for a 
hand-lettered price. 


T F this view is correct, it will not be the only time that 
great invention has come from a paltry motive. One 
great national enterprise that keeps in touch with its clients 
by mail is said to have been started by men who planned to 
secure mail remittances for a few months and abscond 
without filling orders. The demand proved so overwhelm- 
ing they decided it would pay to run the business honestly. 

Gentenberg’s secrecy, whatever may have been it motive, 
had the effect of obscuring the early history of typography 
and reacted to rob him of much of the reputation he might 
have gained by giving his art openly to the world. There 
have been myths about the process he used; myths 
about co-w r orkers entitled to chief credit; myths about men 
in distant places who did it all before his time. 

Even his name is a myth. He was not Gutenberg but 
Gensfleisch. 


T RECENTLY had occasion to do some re-reading re- 
lating to the French revolution. 

My reading was directed to a double purpose: First, to 
learn about one of the interesting figures — Robespierre; and 
second, to discover what, if anything, the French revolu- 
tion contributed to modern civilization. 

Aside from the military, Robespierre is probably the 
bloodiest figure in history. Yet he was personally as mild 
.a man as one would ever encounter. 

I want you to see Robespierre as he was. 

He is just two inches over five feet. 

By profession he is a lawyer. He is a thin man. Even 
his blood is thin. He wears spectacles. He has a slant- 
ing forehead and a long nose. His face is pock-marked. 
No doubt his shoulders are rounded and stooped. His 
legs are probably a little crooked. 

He is an intellectual. Today he would quickly find a 


place for himself on the staff of any one of several radical 
journals. Failing that he would start a paper of his own — 
finding his own angel, so to speak — like the other “kept 
idealists.” 

Robespierre was one of those men who use precise dic- 
tion, speak in modulated voices, and say terrible things 
such as “God gave the earth to all people. Why should 
we pay rent to a few for the privilege of living on it.” 

He would talk along that line until one or two o’clock 
in the morning and then go home and quietly fall asleep. 

In his native province he was such a good lawyer that 
a churchman gave him a job as judge. He resigned be- 
cause he could not bear the thought of condemning a man 
tc death. 

While Robespierre was reading Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract in his little village, the intellectuals of Paris were 
being lionized in social tea parties in Paris. Royalty and 
aristocracy in Paris were bored. Discussion of economic 
and political reform was fashionable. Everybody who 
pretented to be awake had copies of Rousseau and Mon- 
tesquieu on their tables and a few of Voltair’s pamphlets 
in their pockets. 


Iced tea seems to be the most popluar summer resort. 

A skinny bathing girl has no phase to get sunburn 
because she stays in the water most of the time. 


This “Aint gonna rain no more” song must be get- 
ting in its work from the droughts being reported. 


A young fellow tells us that while he was as busy 
as a bee someone else stepped in and got his money. 



Left to right — Jesse Warren, Tilling hurst, (N. C.) , Mrs. 
Jesse Warren, Prof. Robert Patterson (Ohio), Mrs. Corey 
Kessler (Miami Fla.), Mr. Corey, (St Petersburgh, Fla.), 
Thos. S. Marr (newly elected President of Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf), taken at Knoxville , August, 1925, 


Tennessee Reunion of the Deaf. 



Thomas S. Marr and Nashville friends, resting from sea 


bathing at Atlantic City July, 1925 
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Editorials From the Silent News Letter 


HE dominant note in the temperament of the 
first generation of the educated Deaf of 
America appears to have been the express- 
ion of a yearning for the return, eventually 
if not in this life, of their lost senses of 
hearing and speech. Such expression was perhaps only 
natural. Awakening from the darkness of ignorance into 
the light of intellectual day, as from a deep sleep, their 
cry was but an echo of the universal cry of mankind for 
equal treatment with the most favored of God’s creatures. 
To endure the deprivation of such all-important senses 
as hearing and speech was considered by them as hard 
indeed. In later generations this note gave way largely 
to a disposition to stress the possession of God-given 
compensations for the loss. At present we find the note 
almost wholly absent. In its place there is a cheerful 
acceptance of the inevitable and a brave and manly ac- 
knowledgment of the Eternal Goodness, as expressed 
by the poet Whittier, thus: 

"Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

I know that God is good!” 

We give, herewith, as an illustration of the note of the 
first generation, a few lines of a poem written by John 
Carlin, a graduate in 1825 of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. It was first publish- 
ed in the initial number of the American Annals of the 
Deaf in 1848. Mr. Carlin was not only a pleasing poet 
but also a successful miniature painter and, considering 
the almost crude methods of education of his day and the 
fact that he was totally deaf and unable to speak from 
birth, his high attainments were most remarkable. In 
consideration of his literary and artistic work he was 
invited to make an address at the public inauguration of 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., in 
1864. Upon this momentous occasion the College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. It was 
the first degree conferred by the college upon any person, 
deaf or hearing. 

The Mute’s Lament 

I move — a silent exile on the earth; 

As in his dreary cell one doomed for life. 

My tongue is mute, and closed ear heedeth not; 

No gleam of hope this darkened mind assures. 

That the blessed power of speech shall e’er be 
known. 

Oh, that this tongue must still forbear to sing 
The hymn sublime, in praise of God on high; 
Whilst solemnly the oraan peals forth praises. 
Inspired and deep with sweetest harmony; 

Thouah sad and heavy is the fate I bear, 

And I may sometimes tvail my solitude. 

Yet oh, how precious the endowments He, 

T‘ alleviate , hath lavished, and shall I 
Thankless return His kindness by laments f 
O, Hope! .How sweetly smileth Heavenly 
Hope, 

On the sad. droopina soul and trembling heart! 
Bright as the morning star when night recedes. 

His genial 'smile this longing soul assures 
That when it leaves this sphere replete with 
woes 

For Paradise replete with purest joys, 


My ears shall be unsealed , and 1 shall hear; 

My tongue shall be unbound, and I shall speak. 
And happy with the angels sing forever! 


A Narrow Escape 

When the day dawned on October 18, 1899, the rays 
of a glorious autumn sun streamed through the windows 
of the Rectory of Emmanuel Church, the promise made 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Louis Mettv to baptize their 
infant son came to mind with pleasing anticipation. At 
the breakfast table the Rev. and Mrs. Howden listened 
to the story of the previous evening’s service with every 
evidence of keen interest and offered, by way of comment, 
many well-considered and helpful suggestions for future 
work among the deaf of Cumberland and surrounding 
towns. They admonished, above all, that under no stress 
of circumstance was it the part of wisdom to overlook the 
experience of the long line of Fathers of the Church and 
to adopt ephemeral innovations for the sake of speedy re- 
sults. That sage advice has been treasured by us through- 
out our long ministry of over a quarter of a century. 

A few hours later we were on our way to 150 N. 
Center St., the home of Mr. and Mrs. Metty. Instead 
of proceeding along the customary', semi-circuitous and 
eminently' safe route described in the July issue, however, 
we cut across the valley at the foot of Prospect Hill. 
Quite oblivious to the fact that this strange route would 
oblige us to follow a narrow foot-path and to cross a 
large number of railroad tracks, we went on unhesitating- 
ly and with our mind fullv occupied with the thought of 
that little child which was to be dedicated to the service 
of God and given a Christian name. 

It is not pleasant to narrate the harrowing occurence of 
the next few minutes. A deaf man is very properly 
ashamed and will seldom talk of accidents or near-acci- 
dents, particularly of those that expose his own folly. 
Briefly', as we were about to clear the last of the series of 
tracks a casual glance sideway's revealed a swiftly' moving 
yard-engine bearing down upon us. The engine sped on T 
A hurried survey revealed a badly wrenched shoulder, a 
bruised and cut ankle and very dusty clothes. Thankful 
that no one had witnessed our mishap, we sought a 
nearby clump of bushes and a friendly pump and very 
laboriously' made over our ablutions of the early' morning 
This done, we appeared at the home of our friends. In 
their presence and that of a few other witnesses, we sol- 
emnly and with due ceremony baptized their first born, 
aged two months and one day', and gave him the name of 
Howard Dewoy Metty. 

We tarried with the family a few hours longer in so- 
cial intercourse and finally returned to the rectory. That 
evening we left for our home in Baltimore in order to 
give our wounds, which were becoming more and more 
painful, proper medical attention. Air. and Mrs. Metty 
were not made aware of the accident. We were ashamed 
to inform them of it, and besides we feared to cause them 
unnecessarv concern and to distract their pure thoughts 
from the Service of Baptism. Probably when they read 
this story thev will learn for the first time how near their 
Pastor came to losing his life. 


Even if a Havanna newspaper did burn, the editor 
didn’t have to hunt a bootlegger. 




'jgApPj^ijp •• Left - — Thomas W. Hamrick, Jr., a Tar * ; J* 

M§Sr- Heel lover of the venter. Top — 

Reading from left \'.o right: Helen 
_ Williams from the North Carolina 
^S fcfrga. .'.U. School; Hazel Taylor from the Tir- ’ ^Mv. 

ginia School; Prof. Robert Miller, ®|| ^Bj aB g 

■BB owner of the Buick sedan and -jt • ; 

Teacher in the North Carolina 
School; Alice Little of the South 

mBEfcjfc&mm Carolina School ; Odic Underhill , N ^i. * 

Teacher in the Florida School. A ' 

party of deaf people “vacationing” in 
the North Carolina mountains . 

Right — James D. Watts, another Tar Heel lover of ‘he water. He is a Linotype 
Operator with the Cleveland News, Shelby, N. C. 


Glover, Jr., taking a hath James V. Glover, Jr., and his mother 


James Vernal Glover, Jr., and his dad James V 
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Letters ff vom (Onv -Rtummst 

By HENRY P. CRUTCHER 




AiiirmiAilii 


Crutcher prepares to have his picture ‘‘took;’ lists his stocks and bonds; GOES TO 
CHURCH; has a fine time in Newark on Halloween and cures his cough 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 1, this year. 
Messrs. Alvin E. Pope and George Porter , 

Editors, Silent Worker, Trenton, ~N . Jay. 

Dear uncles: — Yours received and contents noted. 
That’s a little peculiarity of mine, I always notice th' 3 
contents of letters I receive. Would have answered 
sooner but I’ve been so busy. What, with my business, 
social, political and philanthropical activities, I’m more 
than busy, I’m just rushed to death. And all my Xmas 
shopping to do yet! And to make matters worse, my 
valet is down with an acute attack of alcoholism and I 
am actually forced to dress myself since Tuesday. Yes. 
I received the October Silent Worker and think it one 
of, if not the best issue you ever put out even if it didn’t 
have one of my cross-word puzzles in it. I never before 
knew there were so many successful deaf artists in the 
country. It was certainly inspiring to read about them. 
Oh ! it must be grand to be on artist with a smock, a 
frock and corduroy britches, and a soul in time with 
the infinite. To be able to take a weasel, a camels hump 
brush, a few daubs of paint and transfer to a strip of 
canvas the sublimities of nature: the glories of the rising 
son — sun, I mean; the sadness of drying sunsits; the pale 
silv’ry effulence — whatever an effulgence is — of moon- 
beams playing across placid forest pools, where naiads 
and dryads dance the Charleston in the mysterious shad- 
ows along the shores ; the resplendent fottum orrest — no, 
autumn forest — in all its myriad hues ; the magnificent 
mountains and their snow-covered beaks — peaks; and 
beautiful feminine models like September A. M., ’n ever- 
thing. 

Yep, it must be great to be an artist! 

That pathetic story of Dangerous, by Mdelle Yvonne 
Pitrois (My! such a heterogeneous name) was certainly 
a work of art. I nearly cried “Dead,”. . . .“Dangerous 
died of a broken heart. ...” 

And Col. McClure’s address at the Central N. Y. 
Institution for the Deaf was a splendid example of ora- 
torical — or, should it be, “signatorical” artistry. I lafifed 
’til my giblets shook at his little anecdote about the two 
elegant gentlemen of Kentucky, etc. I wonder if Mr 
McClure and John Mueller were the two elegant gentle- 
men ? And, speaking of John Mueller: who else but 
that brilliant Louisville pen pusher could have written 
up “Healed by Faith” more artistically? 

Yes, the October Silent Worker was truly an Art 
number. Every article in it was either by or about a 
deaf artist. May all our deaf artists live long and grow 
prosperous and famous, and get a lot of Christmas 
presents every year and get all their shopping done in 
time. 

Yep, I’m getting along quite nicely up here, thank you. 
Have attended several informal social affairs (open to 
the public) lately. Was up to St. Ann’s Church for 
the Deaf Friday evening, Nov. 6 and — What? Was 
so! Betcha a doller I was in Church! Can prove it 
by Rev. Kent, himself. I shook hands with him and 


told him that little joke about the neighbor asking a 
little boy if his father was at home, and the little boy 
replying: “Nope, Pop ain’t been home since Mom caught 
Santa Claus kissing the maid.” No, the church never 
fell down. Why, he laffed heartily. 

The ladies of St. Anns’, W. P. A. S., I believe they 
are termed (W. P. A. S. stands for “We Peaches Are 
Sweet,” or “We’re Pleasing As Springtime,” I forget 
which) held a fair for the benefit of the coal fund. 
Why people persist in depending on coal for heat when 
steam radiators are so cheap is more than I can un- 
sterstand. A splendid home-cooked supper was served 
from six to eight (P. M., of course) in the auspices 
rooms. At least 1 deduced it was the auspices room as 
the Fair was held in the floor immediately beneath where 
we ate, and the ad in the D. M. J. said the Fair was 
held under the auspices of the W. P. A. S. The supper 
was delicious, but I should have enjoyed it much more 
had they not served beans. I detest beans. They piled 
my plate half way to the ceiling with the darn things. 
The only way I could get down to the pork chops and 
other succulent morsels reposing on the plate beneath 
was to eat the beans first. Then by the time I got down 
to the other things I was so full of beans I couldn’t do 
’em justice. Well, after supper I wiped my mouth on the 
table cloth, ran my fingers up and down my trousers’ 
legs and went downstairs to the Fair. There I found 
about 1200 fingers attached to the nicest looking crowd 
of deaf you ever saw gyrating animatedly in the air. 
(fingers only were gyrating). They were mostly gath- 
ered about the various counters, presided over by the 
sweetest things, purchasing Christmas presents from a 
wide variety of wares on display, consisting of lollypops, 
grapejuice, fancy embroidery, toys, water color paintings 
and many other articles to numerous to mention. I 
purchased a grapejuice for myself, an umbrella, in- 
geniuslv made with a hair pin and handkerchief, for a 
little niece of mine and a card of safety pins for a two 
months old nephew. Had a dandy time. Made any 
number of delightful acquaintances and dates with 
two of the prettiest gals there. Have resolved to go to 
Church oftener hereafter, as I think a fellow should give 
more attention to the spiritual side of life. Don’t vou? 

Was over to Newark Hallow’een night. Attented 
a party given by the N. J. D. M. Society in their club- 
rooms on the third floor of 197 Springfield Ave. The 
guests were mostly Newarkers, or from Central, N. J. 
Not a very large crowd, but what it lacked in numbers 
it more than made up for in spontaneous gayetv. They 
served apple cider free as long as it lasted and I got 
so spontaneously gay after several ciders and doses of 
cough medicine (of the cough medicine, more anon) 
that I got arrested any number of times. They had an 
improvised jail about 6’x6’x6” in one darkened corner 
and whenever anyone committed a crime, such as steal- 
ing a kiss, embracing a girl or a Sheba would vamp 
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a Sheik, etc., why a big six-foot cop wmuld biff the 
offender over the coco with a billy and fling him in the 
calaboose. 1'here he stayed until the jailkeeper took 
him to the judge who fined him, usually 10 cents, and 
allowed him to go free. One thing I was not long in 
noticing, was that when a couple of pretty girls got 
flung into the hoosgow it always precipitated immediate- 
ly a riotous crime wave among the male guests in order 
to get arrested before the girls got out. Scandalous, 
of course, but believe me, editors, if you could have seen 
the gals there you wouldn’t much blame the boys. I 
tell you those Jersey dames were pretty enough to make 
any married man forget his wife’s first name for weeks! 

At any rate, the jail went over big and I recommend 
that you try out the idea for your next N. A. D. Fair 
in Trenton. Put the jail in a dark corner and arrest 
the girls first. Yes. Well, time flew along swiftly in 
spite of all I could do to prevent it. Everybody seemed 
to be enjoying themselves bobbin’ apples, tellin’ fortunes, 
dancing, playing, flirtin’, swappin’ lies, etc. Then came 
the grand march and awarding of prizes and unmasking. 
An ugly witch, when unmasked, metamorphosised into a 
most bewitching beauty, Miss Emma Ward, took first 
prize: $2.00. Miss Clara Scheiber, as Raggedy Andy 
annexed second prize, $1.50. Two peaches from New 
Brunswick, Miss Betty Matthews, as a Follies girl, 
and Mrs. Brossard, as a Harem Girl, grabbed a one 
spot each as third and fourth prizes, while Mrs. Adele 
Davis was rewarded for her charming makeup with 
another dollar bill as fifth winner. Mr. Ralph Allen, 
as clown; Mr. Bernard Doyle, as a marine; and Mr. 
Henry Hester as a cop, took first, second and third prizes 
in order named — $2, $1.50 and $1.00. Shortly after 
midnight the guests began taking their leave. Every- 
body had a good time and the blow-out was adjudged 
a most succssful affair socially, if not finanically. 

Oh, yes! I almost forgot to tell you about the cough 
medicine. One of the club rooms was a small bar room 
— excuse me, Newark; lunch room, I would have said. 
Of course it wasn’t a bar room. Didn’t have no brass 
rails, or spittoons, or sawdust on the floor. This lunch 
room was just in the rear of the billiard room. In the 
course of the evening I approached the bar-counter and 
ordered coffee and a slice of apple pie. The Turkish 
girl and the Follies girl came tripping past just then 
and smiled at me in a ertain sort of a way and in the 
excitement of the moment, not noticing what I was 
doing, I attempted to drink my pie instead on my coffee 
with the natural result that I almost choked to death 
on an apple core. The barkeeper — waiter, I mean — 
noticing me choking said: “We have some excellent 
cough medicine, sir,” or words to that effect. “Gimme 
it,” I gasps. The ba — waiter reaches into a soap box, 
brings out a large bottle of translucent liquid, red and 
sparkling, and surreptitiously pours me out a generous 
•dose in a wine glass. Well, it was the most delicious 
medicine I’ve tasted since B. V. D. (Before Volstead 
Days). After the first two doses I just tingled ecstat- 
ically all over. After the next four doses I felt so 
happy and carefree. After the next six doses my cough, 
except for a very slight hiccup, was entirely gone and, 
as it was way past midnight, most everybody gone, I 
decided to go, too. So, when a kind twin gentleman 
named Mr. Balmuth, I believe, offered to drive me to 
the Hudson Tubes in his limouzine, I took up his 
Invitation, pronto. Arriving at the station, such was my 
feeling of exhilaration that I wanted to kiss both of 
him good-bye. But he rebuffed me with a, “No! no! no! 
no!” and drove swiftly away into darkness leaving me 
standing there, a pathetic little figure, all alone by myself 
under the dim rays of a feeble Jersey arc light, with no 


place to go to but home ; and home far, far away across 
the Hudson, across the Manhattan Isle, on, on across 
East River and on through the recondite thoroughfares 
of the great silent, slumbering, majestic Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

So, I got into a Tube and went. 

I must now leave you, dear editors, and write a letter 
to Santa Claus. Hoping this finds you well and happy 
with most of your Christmas shopping done. I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Crutch. 

ATTENTION, MR. FRANKENHEIM 

December 1, this year. 

My dear uncle Sam-u-ell : — I have noticed your ads in 
the Silent Worker and D. M. J. for the past several 
months asking the Sirs and Madams to let you trouble 
’em for a list of their respective stocks and bonds, etc. 
Won’t be a bit of trouble for me to send you a list of 
mine. On the contrary, I am only too delighted to be of 
service in any way I can. 

Now, you know uncle Sam, they ain’t nobody got no 
genuine bond nowadays. (Unless, possibly — or, rather, 
“probably”, — Jawn Mueller and those Kannapel boys 
down in Louisville, K., whose proximity to all the big 
whiskey warehouses is so very convenient as to make it 
a comparatively simple matter to excavate subterranean 
passages from their respective cellars to every warehouse 
in shoveling distance.) 

I have about Vi pint left in a quart bottle of (what 
the gentleman who sold it to me sw r ore was) pure Scotch 
Bond, but he, most likely, may have left school before 
he got up as high as geography and labors under the 
impression that Scotland is over in Jersey. No one re- 
grets more than I that I have so little bonded to inform 
you about. And if I knew w-here to get any I would 
tell you, but honestly, I don’t. 

Concerning stocks tho, I can do much better. 

I have extensive holdings in two of the largest tobacco 
firms in the w-orld, to wit: “United Cigars Stores, Inc.” 
and “Schultes.” Of the first named, I have 425 certi- 
ficates and ninety-seven coupons ; of the latter, I have 
187 certificates and 263 coupons. I have, also, about 
ninety-nine and one-half shares — coupons, I mean — of 
Wriglevs’ Chewing Gum Corp., and two of Swifts’ 
Premium soap wrappers. 

Then, I have quite a number of stocks down on the 
farm in the Kaintuck w r hich I list herewith in the 
order of their importance as follow's : 

1 gray saddle mare, named Nell; 3 years old; 16 hands 
high. 

1 boy harness horse, named Joe; 5 years old; 16 hands 
high. 

1 black work mule, named Pete; 40 years old; 16 feet 
high. 

1 spotted Holstein cow-, named Rose; with spotted 
calf. 

1 unspotted Jersey anv, named Lil ; with unspotted 
calf. 

1 red Hereford bull, named Sheik; w r ith spots only. 

1 Poland China sow- and 9 pigs (boy quintette, girl 
quartette). 

3 Hound dogs; 9 cats; 81 kittens and a Ford. 

There, Mr. Frank-and-hime, is a complete list of my 
stock and bonds. I trust that you do not feel hurt be- 
cause I purchased none of them through you. It w-ill 
gladden your heart, I’m sure, when I tell you that here- 
after I’m going to give you all my trade. 

You may start in immediately by running dow-ntown 
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and selecting lor me one of those Wall St. Bulls I’ve 
heard so much about, as old Sheik is getting so fat and 
lazy and no account I’ve decided to have him to the 
butcher. 

Hoping this finds you and Lee and Higginson and Co. 
well and happy and most of your Xmas shopping done, 
I am, 

Sincerely, your new client, 

Crutch. 

ATTENTION— MR. PTACH 
Mr. Alexander Pach, care S. W. 

Dec. 1, this year. 

My dear uncle Elleck: — I received a letter the other 
day from the only mother I have asking me to send her 
a photograph of myself, preferably in my evening clothes. 
The police dep’t is also intensely desirous of securing a 
good likeness of me, and doubtlessly the Silknt Worker 
editors would be delighted to have one of the pictures 
for the front cover of their magazine. Then, the blind 
newspaper dealer under the Sixth Ave. “el” steps said he 
would like to have one, too. On account of this public 
demand, so to speak, Ive decided to have my picture 
took. 1 hear you have taken pictures of President 
Roosevelt, William Shakespeare, King Tutt, Potask and 
Perlmitter, and many other celebrities, so naturally you 
are the very person to take mine. Therefore, I am 
penning this epistle to arrange for a settin’. When may 
1 have a settin? Also, will you kindly advise me as to 
which evening clothes to wear when I come to set? 
Which of my pajamas will show up best in a photo- 
graph: the pale lavender, the green-striped, or the yel- 
low ones with the red polka dots? Thanking you in 
advance and hoping this finds you well and happy, with 
most of your Christmas shopping done, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Crutch. 



Fred Lee, Artist., of. Lincoln, Nebraska, who has contributed 
several fine drawings for. future front cover pages of The 
Silent Workfr. The first will appear in January. He 
. is now working in Chicago. 


Deaf Mute Barbers Latest in 
New York 

If you’re looking for the latest, the very latest thing: 
in New York, here it is: A barber shop in which there 
are four deaf-mute barbers, fifteen manicures, who in- 
clude a dance with each and every nail-polishing, and 
a jazz orchestra to furnish the incidental music. 

The reason for the deaf-mutes barbers who are stationed 
in the beauty parlor part of the establishment, is the 
protest that young women have made against the talka- 
tive and friendship-making tendencies of hair bobbers. 
The reason for the pretty and dancing manicures is that 
this form of indoor sport, with its flirtations accompani- 
ment, is believed to have palled upon the jaded New 
Yorker, and so the added fillip of a dance. 

As it is always more fun to find a place than to be 
to it, suffice it to say that this barber shop is in Lexington 
avenue. Furthermore, it is run by John Reisler, known 
to Broadway as “John the Barber.” 

The deaf barbers were provided with pad and pencil 
with which their fair patrons did, and will in the future, 
describe just what kind of bob they wanted. It was- 
a little disturbing, just at the moment of a snip, to have 
to write hurridly “Hey, hey! Not so much oft just 
there!” But the girls did it and the tonsorial gentry 
halted in time. 

Among the first patrons were members of the “Rose 
Marie” and Pat Rooney companies. 

“Traveling around the country,” Vivienne Glenn, 
the actress said, “we have to submit to bobs by all kinds 
of barbers. They either talk to you or back at you, 
and that’s out with me. This is the real thing, a deaf 
and dumb barber. Then 1 can talk all I want and there 
isn’t a comeback. I thought once I’d have to learn to 
bob my own hair to get away from the conversation.” 
And with that she scribbled, “A little shorter over the 
right ear,” on the barber’s pad, and cocked her head to 
watch the effect . — New York Evening World. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Roth was celebrated Saturday afternoon, 
September 26th, at their home 2530 N. 74th Avenue. 
Chicago, Illinois. Their old time friends were there to 
offer congratulations and to enliven the gathering with 
reminiscences of their early life. 

The couple were married in Waverly, Illinois, at the 
home of Mrs. Roth’s parents. Her father, Capt. John 
W. Carroll, is a Civil War veteran. Mr. Roth was born 
in Chicago, Illinois, and has always made it his home 
and was twenty years old at the time of the great fire. 

His grandfather was general under Napoleon and his 
father was aid de camp to the “Little Frenchman” and 
also once Burgomaster of Bein, Switzerland. At the 
time of Mr. Roth’s birth his father was 62 years old 
while his mother was only 24 years old. The Roths have 
two daughters, Mrs. Charles E. Dunn and Mrs. Frank 
M. White and three grandchildren. 

Mrs. Dunn’s silver anniversary soon follows. Mr. 
Roth has a deaf sister, Mrs. Louisa Walker, and Mrs. 
Roth has a deaf brother, J. Frank Carroii. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roth graduated at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville, in 1872. 
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How to Get a Position and 
How to Hold It 

By CLARENCE A. BOXLEY 


“In a multitude of counsel tfiere is wisdom” 

MONG those in the ranks of labor, particu- 
larly the deaf class, many a word of com- 
plaint, protestation, despair, worry and anx- 
iety has been almost invariably received about 
the almost unspeakably difficulty of securing 
position under excellent working conditions. 
Business depression, curtailed production, over-production, 
failures, strikes, inventory and other phases of unemploy- 
ment, whether temporary or permanent, and hence the 
same difficulty resultant from the scarcity of help-wanted 
positions and, likewise, the unpenetrable bulwarks of al- 
ready filled positions as before mentioned. 

In cases where problems that should involve comfort 
and luxury and the security of a good lucrative position 
amiss with the manner in which those deaf masses of the 
position-aspiring class just referred to are, in large num- 
bers, not well acquainted with the modern requirements 
of business and, still worse, are not in an advantageous 
position to grapple with the ever-changing conditions of 
Industry. That is the economic problem of bread-win- 
ning life which deaf masses are daily trying to solve for 
their own betterment. , 

In the way, whichever right or wrong it may be, of 
getting a position or a job, it mainly deals with the charac- 
teristics and pecularities of an applicant himself alone, 
everything considered. The most supreme test of a ques- 
tion oft-asked of an applicant as to his qualifications and 
requirements for a particular position sought after is: 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

There is no earthly reason why any able-bodied person 
being though handicapped with deafness or whatsoever 
should not be given a chance of renumerative employment 
when he has mastered a good trade of whatever calling 
may correlate with his ever-compelling desire of a happy, 
contented life. Does the deplorable lack of knowledge 
about the technical points or terms of a trade or the 
"tricks of the trade” more than the incidental handicap 
of physical liability or infirmity bar one from employment? 
Possibly, YES ! Is the mere fault of human deafness it- 
self detrimental to the best service of a working system? 
Certainly not so! To cite an instance of modern methods 
in business and industry, the practical use of an order- 
slip card with instruction sheet system takes the place of 
the talking and hearing service with the exception of the 
telephone as an essential factor just as well as workable in 
some certain classified or assigned positions where no 
speaking, mouth to mouth, is required. So much the 
better for the unheard ears and the stilled tongue with a 
keen intellect and the alert eye actuated by the occupation 
of deft fingers at either manual labor or brain work. So 
much more so for the silent one to "play a lone hand” at 
some specialized work which he is assigned to do that is 
well recognizable of his ability and inherent skill. And 
the deprivation of the hearing sense produces silence and 
thought — indeed a great blessing in disguise — which 
counts most in concentrating attention to business and in- 
dustry. 

Let us look at the different angle of view, as in the case 
of a deaf applicant himself, that he desiring employment 
which should come within his grasp under such favorable 


circumstances and conditions in the spirit of business 
sportsmanship and a fair deal as may do away with person- 
al prejudice and antipathy, should have cause and reason 
to be thankful for being employed under the careful su- 
pervision of a foreman who has the symathetic, yet busi- 
ness-like Interest to help him along in his efforts and the 
boss is humane and board-minded enough to overlook the 
recurit’s disadvantage of deafness and at the same time 
recognize his natural aptitude for conscientious work in 
learning a trade. 

In applying by letter for a position, it is sometimes ad- 
visable and deemed wise on his own part for one to ac- 
knowledge the fact that he is bereft of either hearing or 
speech or both, even though he is a well skilled artisan that 
should deserve a due consideration from his prospective 
employer upon the “face-value” of his own handicrafts- 
manship par excellence. It is a grave mistake for any deaf 
applicant to call at the employment office and apply for 
work without beforehanded submitting a written summary 
of his qualifications — a common fault of the inexperienced 
and untrained one — because the employer in question be- 
ing a moving busybody cannot and will not afford to give 
sufficient time for an interview at some length, but how- 
ever, as a special case, if the job-seeker is ever-ready of 
action with his pencil that signifies prompt services, the 
said employer will take into consideration his intellectual 
attainments or working capabilities as a willing worker 
or as one to-be so, which will, to some extent, compensate 
for what he lacks, by way of his affliction or through no 
fault of his owns, so the possible employer will, at the best 
deduction, give him a fair trial for two weeks, at least, 
and if he makes good from the start he may be retained 
with a palm-down gesture of recognition. 

Is it right good business training for the adult pupils in 
our educational institutions for the deaf to be coached how 
to reply and answer "help-wanted” advertisements intel- 
ligently and how to make up and write a letter of applica- 
tion properly and correctly and, furthermore, how to ap- 
ply and approach in a business-like way such as it may fit 
them for employment during the summer vacation so that 
they may thereby profit by their prelimentary experience 
which will eventually help well qualify them for future 
positions upon graduation from school? Is it a question 
whether they should be given “occupational training” out- 
side of school hours which should bring discussion among 
the educators? 

The deaf man of superior intelligence usually takes the 
business method of applying by letter for a responsible 
position in office, in profession, in factory, in store and, not 
if lastly, in business. The man of average understanding 
takes the only alternative of presenting himself in person 
and making his wants and wishes known, by way of re- 
commendation or reference or thru the help of an inter- 
preter, a friend or a parent. In answering an ad, it is the 
most effective way for one to send in a letter and then call 
in person the following day or by appointment. Another 
successful way of getting an open position is to bring along 
working tools or to submit a sample of work as a matter 
of proven worth and skill. In case of vacancy or opening, 
the presentation of a trade-union card lands a position 
without much difficulty. Employment agencies or bu- 
reaus are not well thought of by many business firms and 
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industrial concerns, by reason of the well-founded belief 
that a person registered with such an agency is considered 
as one who has no ability to run things for himself and 
lacks the initiative to aspire for such a position as is worthy 
of immediate occupancy because of the fact that he appears 
to be dependent upon outside assistance that savors of 
handed-out labor and extra help needed for a certain priod 
of time. Also, writing ads for “Situations-wanted” is 
another means of seeking employment or time-work, but, 
in many instances of oversight upon the part of disinter- 
ested employers and other employing firms, it does not al- 
ways, in many cases cited, bring good results. Some in- 
dustrial plants furnish application blanks to be filled out 
for future reference ; some others provide forms of ques- 
tionaries to be answered out, as a mater of mental test. 
The governsment, city, state and federal, offer civil ser- 
vice examinations for such positions as listed. 

In taking a careful survey of the “ways and means” of 
getting a position of such kind as it best possibly meets the 
requirements of an applicant's special case, there is a big 
whale of a difference between replying to a “want ad” and 
answering it. So much of the same difference there is be- 
tween studying a lesson and learning it. What is the dis- 
tinction between eating an oyster and swallowing it? It 
is a matter of gastronomy to deal with for best results. 
Scan carefully over the help-w r anted ad column and find 
out what \ 7 ou want to suit your qualifications and also 
study the following “negative classes” and use your judg- 
ment accordingly: “Onlv experienced need applv.” 
“Otherwise do not call.” “Apply by letter.” “None but 
first-class apply.” "Steady position for right man.” 
“Apply in person.” “References required.” “No be- 
ginners.” It is a strict business rule to state your case as 
briefly as possible and to the concrete point, to use black 
ink in writing, to w rite only on one side of rrood stationery 
paper and sign your name and address at the bottom, not 
at the top ;. It is not torrect form to write an application 
on a postal card. Lack of space eliminates the list of 
“Dan’ts,” indexing with the forms of “How?” and the in- 
correct forms of “howls” in business etiquette. 

It is a true saying that “Reading makes a full man,” 
but for the art of letter writing, it oft proclaims the suc- 
cessful man. “A good horse never lacks a saddle” so 
never lacks a good workman a position. Once who may 
create a negative or waiting desire oftentimes falls short 
of successfully landing a job by the mere misgiving if his 
mind or due to the false alarm of his courage. But the 
other one who can make the desire go and also knows the 
business ethics of office etiquette and those of shop prac- 
tice is the true 'Johnny on the Spot” to scoop the much 
coveted prize of a position which he seeks in earnest. To 
be a successful job-getter, one should know how to take 
the psychological advantage of a situation facing him and 
look around to see whether he is wanted or not. Once 
upon an occasion during the “war-time, I found at the 
office a long line-up of applicants awaiting a personal in- 
terview, but being time-pressed and upon seeing no possi- 
ble chance of obtaining a listening ear from the manager 
assigned to weed out best help first hand, I went out, 
rushed to the telegraph office near by and dashed off a let- 
tergram which resulted in getting me the desired place- 
ment. 

It is better to stick to a position that guarantees steady 
employment the year round at a subw 7 ay salary and work 
up the elevator w av with a gradual increase in pay than to 
jump at a job that offers only 6 months’ w-ork at big pay 
without any promise of premanency or without no ghost 
of a change for advancement. Don’t quit your job wffiich 
assures you of a good living wage until you are sure of an- 
other new one which you feel certain will bring you a bet- 


ter renumeration within the shortest time possible. Don’t 
leave your position without ever giving satisfactory rea- 
sons for “quitting”, or otherwise you may regret your hasty 
action some day it you tail to do your part right and 
herefore you may be denied re-employment upon an after- 
throught of returning back. Don’t be a job-jumper when- 
ever fancy catches you or don’t move from place to place 
via the tourist’s route, just for the sake of seeing the world 
and by so doing, your reputation will be blasted like a 
throw 7 away fragment of junk. Don’t change your trade 
once w r ell mastered if you can help it only except for a bet- 
ter change with the assurance of paying you good divi- 
dends or a steady income in the long run. 

The sw 7 eat dewy upon the brow 7 is a big respector of 
high-brow 7 ed and low-browed wmrkers with none the less 
of dignity. Work is no disgrace and it recognizes no 
class of distinction and rank. In every field of human en- 
deavour, make a religion of your trade or profession, no 
matter whatever it may be, and make it a life-work with- 
in the fire of your ambitions with high aims and ideals to- 
wards the goal of a well earned competence in the end. 
Neatness, orderliness, punctuality, thoroughness and per- 
severance are the most important factors in holding a 
position permanently. Any attempt to dodge assigned 
w r ork, too neglect attention to detail or to shirk duty will 
result in an immediate dismissal or an indefinite lay-off, 
and in the consequence, experience is a great teacher, and 
if you know the moral science about the distinction of do- 
ing right and wrong, you may in the end get a reward of 
promotion or high rating. 

The all-direct answer to the question of how to get a 
position and to hold it successfully is: “Learn your trade 
well and master every detail.” Not only sufficiency of 
that, “Know how 7 to write good business English” that be- 
speaks mental efficiency which is the only best asset you 
can possess so much above par as it mat' mean much for 
your future prosperity and happiness at your own disposal. 



Left to right — W. J. Kennedy, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Ivan Heymason, Detroit. Mich.; Thomas S. 
Marr, Nashville, Tenn., all classmates at Knoxville 
School, 1878—1884. 


THE RADIO INSTINCT 

Irate Wife (discovering scofflaw husband on front steps 
fiddling with door-knob): “What are you doing there, 
Webster?” 

Huband (continuing to turn knob) — “Pssh! I'm trying 
to get Pittsburgh !” — Exchange. 

“I don't think much of a man who is not wiser to- 
day than he was yesterday.” — Abraham Lincoln. 

“Mistakes are lessons of wisdom.” — Arthur Helps,. 
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Eugene Graff and a sample of his art craftmanship 

“I was surprised at the fine Artists Number of the 
Silent Worker and also all those shown are friends of 
mine. With one or two exceptions, they are members of 
the Artist’s Society. Your ‘Pal,’ Stevens, now in Paris, 


Meets Friends in Paris 


Jacques Alexander, President of the American Society 
of the Deaf Artists writes: 

“Have just arrived home from a very fine trip to 


Eugene Graff 

France, Italy, Germany, etc., — one of the most pleasant 
trips I have had. Found the deaf doing quite well but 
still experiencing the effects of the hard times throughout 
Europe and they are just about making ends meet. I 
had a fine meeting with your ‘Pal’ Kelly Stevens, and 
we spent some good hours together in Paris. Also met 
Mrs. Svle and Mrs. Haight in Paris and had the honor 
of escorting these ladies several times. 


Bust of Zubiaurre, Painter 


Francois Crolard, Painter 
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will undoubtedly have a bunch of artist friends there 
and I did all I could to assist him in making friends. 
Now I have a few of the best, so would appreciate it 
very much if you would have space in the Silent 
Worker to put these in. 

“First, I would mention Eugene Graff, founder of the 
French Foyer of Deaf-Mutes, an indefatigable worker in 
behalf of getting them a meeting home of their own. 
As president of the Foyer, he was honored by France and 
Belgium with decorations. He has been an honorary 
member of the American Society of Deaf Artists for the 
past fifteen years. In the photograph, you see samples 
of his own carving ability in the table and cabinet. He 
has worked for the same firm for thirty years and is one 
of the best known deaf men in France. 

“The other is Francois Croland, artist and sculptor, 
of France. He is now about to organize a society of 
deaf French artists modeled after the lines of the 
American Society. His father was a man of influence 
in France — a senator. You will find among the other 
photographs which I send, a bust modelled by him with 
the original bust of Valentine Zubiaurre, the famous 
Spanish painter whose works were on exhibition and ex- 
cited such favorable comment in America. It is a mar- 
velous likeness. This young man will soon be heard 
from in greater and greater works. 

“He is also a member of the American Society of Deaf 
Artists — International Division.” 


Infant Son of Deaf-Mutes 
is Awarded Prize 

Unusual interest attended the presentation of a prize to 
one of trie Better Babies’ conference at the state fair yes- 
terday, when it was learned that the nearly perfect baby 
is the child of deaf-mute parents. 

The appealing and sturdy little baby who created the 
interest was John Henry Otto, 10 months old baby boy of 
Mr. and Mrs. John George Otto, 716 South Thirteenth 



John Henry Otto, 10 months old son of Mr. and Mrs . 
John George Otto, of Springfield, 111. 

street. The child, who lacked but five days of being 1 1 
months old, was entered in the division for children 
between the ages of 6 months and 1 year. He took first 
prize as the highest scoring city boy, with a rating of 99' 
per cent perfect. 

The prize, $10 in cash, was awarded to the parents by 
Mrs. A. E. Inglesh, daughter of Governor Len Small. 
Mrs. Harry T. Richards, formerly an instructor at the 
state school for the deaf, interpreted for Air. and Mrs. 
Otto. Mr. Otto was a pupil of Airs. Richards when he 
attended the state school. — Illinois Star Journal. 


Just look as pleasant as you can — it’s contagious. 


“Mistakes are lessons* of wisdom.” — Arthur Helps. 



Officers of Ladies’ Guild of St. John's Epscopal Chu ch of Detroit, Mich., 1925. 
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Missionary Work for the Deaf 
in North Carolina 

In Burlington, N. C., the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Episcopal, Rev. Thos. F. Opie, D.D., rector, 
has for two years been conducting a mission for the deaf. 
In the hope that other churches, especially those of smaU 



Rev. Roma C. Fortune 


cities where the deaf have few social and fewer religious 
advantages, may be inspired to undertake what this and 
other small-city churches in the State of North Carolina 
are doing for the deaf, this article is written. 

The services of the Rev. Roma C. Fortune, of Durham, 
N. C., said to be the only regularly ordained minister 
among the deaf of his State, were secured at a nominal 
salary. Mr. Fortune now makes regular visits to Bur- 
lington, preaching, burying, baptising, comforting, pic- 
nicking and “socializing” generally with the deaf colony 
—men and women mostly connected with the many cot- 
ton mills of the city. In addition to his monthly or 
semi-monthly visits for Sunday services, Mr. Fortune 
has also organized a Bible class for the deaf. This class 
meets weekly under the auspices of the Episcopal church 
and is led by one of the deaf men, assisted by his wife. 

One of the most affecting and impressive religious 
-scenes ever witnessed by the witer was the services of 
baptism recently held here by Mr. Fortune. The entire 
ceremony, of course, was in the sign language. The 
especially impressive feature was the saying of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the sign language; minister, candidates, spon- 
sors and witnesses all joining in the service, while re- 
verently kneeling. It was a sendee calculated to touch 
the deepest emotions — not a sound was heard and the 
spiritual “atmosphere” created was sensed by some hith- 
erto untouched recess of the soul. 

Some time back, Mr. Fortune arranged for a lawn- 
party on the church property under the beautiful maples, 
which shone like gold in the fall sunshine. There 
were deaf here from Durham, High Point, Greensboro, 
Raleigh and other towns. Never has the writer seen 
normal men and women and children, with all their 
faculties, enjoy a lawn fete with such inexpressible rap- 


ture as did these people from the world of the deaf. 
What a pity it is that they are not more noticed and 
more encouraged and more recognized by the average 
folk of the average community. They are in a world 
apart from the life of the average community — and yet 
how easy it would be in any community to provide for 
their social and religious needs, if someone would only 
take the initiative and give them a proper setting and 
a proper outlet for their group consciousness and their 
social longings. 

No “strings” are tied to this church’s policy for the 
deaf and no special effort is made to proselitize them. 
The work is undertaken solely in the interest of a com- 
munity service — a service no less to the whole communi- 
ty than to the deaf as a class. 

Mr. Fortune was ordained to the Episcopal ministry 
on May 5, 1921, and now goes all over the State min- 
istering to the spiritual life of the deaf. No man among 
the deaf is better known and none better liked than is 
this genial and sunny son of the Southland. The Dur- 
ham Morning Herald of Sunday, September 20th, con- 
tained a five-column article about the work of Mr. 
Fortune, together with a cut of the subject and also a 
cut of the Durham deaf colony in an act of worship. 

Annually Mr. Fortune appears before the Episcopal 
State conventions and gives his report, which is read 
by his sponsor, the Rev. S. S. Bost, under whom he was 
ordained, and which he himself renders in the language 
of the deaf. His last report says in part:- “More and 
more of our deaf people who live in remote sections arc 
able by means of the automobile to come long distances 
to attend our services at central points. There is an 
awakening of interest at the fifteen stations I have been 
able to visit and our people are being aroused to the fact 
that the Episcopal church is the real friend of the deaf.” 
He reports ministering to 1200 people, preaching 143 
sermons and addresses, baptising 21 persons, and pres- 
enting 24 for confirmation. 

Thos. F. Opie. 



Le Grand Klock, Jr., Linotype Operator, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Georgia-Latvia Deaf “Talk” 
Across the Seas 

HE story of how deaf and dumb children of 
a class in a special school in Atlanta, Geo- 
rgia, are “speaking” to similarly handi- 
capped boys and girls in far-away Valmiera, 
Latvia, is told by Peggy Mitchell in the 
Atlanta Journal. 

M iss Mitchell writes: 

“It is a far distance from the black shores of the 
Riga to the sunny suburbs of Atlanta, and the little 
Slavic children dressed in Russian blouses, their heads 
either shaved to the skull or covered with shawls (as 
the sex may he) are very different from the neatly-dressed 
and combed children of Atlanta. 

“Yet the greatest tie of interest possible holds these 
dissimilar classes together — the tie of common afflicition, 
the tie of mutual struggle of children separated by 
custom, language and thousands of miles, to overcome 
a handicap and emerge into the world of other children. 

“It was through the American Red Cross that a little 
scrapbook filled with drawings, pictures and letters, 
came from Latvia to the Oakland City school. The 
foreign class of deaf children who are facing the same 
problem as the Atlanta class wanted to reach and feel 
the world even if they could not hear it. And so they 
compiled the scrapbook and sent it across the seas with 
the plea that the deaf class which received it would 
answer in kind. 

“The folio that the Atlanta pupils have made with 
interest and care is designed to give the little Latvians 
some idea of Georgia, its customs, animals, birds, history 
and also of the methods used to instruct deaf children 
here to speak. 

“We are glad that you are free and independent since 
the war,” ran the note enclosed with the folio. “We 
are glad that since you have gained your independence, 
you have so many more schools where you can learn. 
We are all deaf, but we can talk.” 

“The triumph of that last phrase: They can talk:” 

Into 40 foreign countries the American Junior Red 
Cross, with its membership of almost 6,000,000, goes 
with its message of friendliness. Through a system of 
international correspondence, carried on by Juniors in 
the schools they are establishing bonds of sympathy and 
understanding which are destined to bear an important 
part in the future of the world. 

At home the Juniors are being taught the duties of 
citizenship and the meaning and value of unselfish service 
to others. 

A membership in the American Red Cross, sub- 
scribed this month sometime between Armstice Dav 
and Thanksgiving, when the ninth Annual Roll Call is 
held, will help the children of the universe. 


A Huntsville fAla. 1 husband left home because she 
bobbed her hair but th ; s may only serve to increase 
bobbing in Huntsville. 

Fools dive in where good swimmers fear to tread. 

A Boston man asks divorce because she wouldn’t fire 
the furnace. Her mistake was failing to keep him in 
hot water. 


News of Walla Walla, Wash., always reminds us 
once we went swimming in muddy water. 


The Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of 
The Deaf 

President , Rev. F. C. Smielau, Selins Grove, Pa. 
Secretary Rev. W. M. Smaltz, 3226 N. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, A. S. McGhee, 4930 N. Fairhill St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some Achievemets of the Society: 

1. The most notable achievement of the Society is the 
establishment in 1901, and maintenance of a home for the 
aged, infirm and blind deaf of Pennsylvania, at Doyles- 
town, Pa. Only quite recently the Society acquired, for 
$50,000.00, much larger quarters at Torresdale, Phila- 
delphia County. The real and personal property belong- 
ing to the Home is now estimated at $160,000.00. 

By Legislative enactment, the Society has succeeded in 

2. Placing the deaf of the State on the same footing 
as other employees in obtaining compensation under the 
Employers’ Liability Law. 

3. Obtaining “County Aid” for the Home for the 
Aged, Infirm and Blind Deaf. That is, the Trustees of 
the Home, at their discretion, may remove a deaf person 
from any County Home in the State to the Home for 
the Deaf, and the Directors of the Poor of that County- 
are obliged to pay to the Home for the Deaf such amount 
as is the per capita cost of maintaining that person in the 
County Home. 

4. Obtaining a Compulsory Education Law applic- 
able to deaf children. 

5. Removing the restriction against the deaf which 
denied them the right to operate motor vehicles. 

6. Securing an appropriation of $500.00 per year for 
each deaf student who is qualified and desires to attend 
any college or institution of higher learning in the 
United States. 

7. Reducng the deaf and dumb impostor evil, a form 
of begging as practiced by unscrupulous hearing persons, 
to such an extent that it has almost disappeared, by having 
the law against impostors rigidly enforced. 

Are you a member of this Society? If not, why not? 
Use the blank form below, and join now. 

IjuiHuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiMMiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiimiiHiiwiiH! 

| A. S. AfcGhee, Treasurer, 

| 4930 N. Farhill St., 

| Olney, Phila., Pa. 

| I enclose 

(Men $1.00; Women 50 cents) 

| for one years’ membership in the Pennsylvania 1 
| Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 

Name 1 

Street and No | 

City and State | 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimitiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiimiMiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiimiiNmuiimiiiiiu 

Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle. 

“The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation." — Shakespeare 



“The Sunbeam say, ‘Be happy.’ ” 
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Reading Division N. F. S. D. 
Held Banquet 

Members of Reading Division, No. 54, National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf, and their families, numbering 
over 112 persons, attended the 10th anniversary banquet 
of the organization at the Y. M. C. A. 

It was one of the most successful affairs in the history of 
the organization. Rev. F. C. Smielau, of Selinsgrove, an 
Episcopalian missionary for the deaf, identified with the 
diocese of Bethlehem, was the toastmaster. The oral ad- 
dresses were interpreted by J. Lyman Steed, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy. 

An excellent chicken and waffle menu was served by the 
auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. Greetings were extended by 
Harry H. Weaver, president of Division No. 54. The 
•work of the society and its national growth was outlined 
by F. P. Gibson, of Chicago, national secretary. E. C. 
Ritchie, of Reading, secretary of Division No. 54, re- 
sponded to the toast, “Our Divisions,” and J. A. Roach, 
of Philadelphia, “Our Brothers.” “Fraternity” was the 
theme of the address by J. Lvman Steed, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Intitute for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy. 

Extend Greetings 

Greetings were extended by H. W. Elvidge, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and J. H. Edwards, secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. A feature was the song. “Hail, 
Reading No. 54,” to the air “Auld Lang Syne,” written 
by Edward Ritchie. National Secretary Gibson was pre- 
sented with a sterling silver knife, with which a large 
birthday cake was cut. 

6,000 Members 

The society is licensed in 38 States and Canada. It has 
a reserve fund of $700,000 and nearly $5,000,000 insur- 
was reorganized in 1907 and chartred by the State of Ill- 
inois. It has 6,000 members in 100 divisions in various 
cities of the United States and has a division in Toronto, 
Canada. 

The society originated in 1901 at Flint, Mich., and 
ance outstanding. It has paid over $300,000 in benefits, 
according to figures submitted by Mr. Gibson. The com- 
mittee comprised Edwin C. Ritchie, chairman ; Rev. F. C. 
Smielau, Harry H. Weaver, Harry F. Sommer and Paul 
P. Albert. An attractive souvenir program was presented 
to the guests. 

Membership Roll 

The membership roll of Reading Division follows : 
Paul P. Albert, Corey E. Allen, William S. Ball, Louis S. 
Berger, Frank W. Binkley, Charles Y. Blessing, William 
H. Blessing, George R. Boden, William J. Brazukas, 
Aaron Z. Buchter, William A. Burkert, John M. Caley 
Lloyd J. Charlesworth, Howard W. Cruise, Stephen E. 
Domines, Elmer L. Eby, A. M. Fahnestock, Robert L. 
Floyd, Samuel S. Frickert, Paul M. Gromis, Abraham 
M. Hamaker, George R. Harper, Paul B. Hartranft, 
Sylvester Z. Hoshauer, George H. Knaut, Thomas P. M. 
Knaut, Peter D. Litiwaitis, Michael J. Loree, Felix Lut- 
zkiewciz. 

William W. McVicker, LeRoy Moore, William L. 
Nizart, William L. Peters, Archie R. Pollitt, Clarence J. 
Reinmiller, William T. Rice, Edwin C. Ritchie, May- 
nard G. Robbins, Mark S. Saylor, Russel E. Schenk, 
Martin S. Sensenig, John T. Shelly, Franklin C. Smielau, 
Harold R. Snyder, Harry F. Sommer, Harry C. Soth, Al- 
bin Tankalavage, David F. L. Tobias, John T. Trough, 
Ramey B. Van Etten, Carl J. T. Walters, Harry H. 


Weaver, Oscar T. Weidner, Clinton K. Weiss, Roger M. 
Williams, John L. Wise, Oscar C. Young. 


Davidson Deaf L Mute Getting 
Rich on Soil 

Lexington, July 2. — Samuel L. York, deaf-mute of Ab- 
bott's Creek township, is perhaps the county's most suc- 
cessful truck farmer, according to County Agent C. A. 
Sheifield. Mr. York has a farm of 23 acres and on it are 
500 bearing peach trees, three and a half acres of choice 
cantaloupes, tomatoes, Swiss chard, spinach and other 
truck crops for summer sale. 

Mr. York has contracted with High Point hotels to 
supply them with 30 crates of choice cantaloupes daily 
for three weeks, at from $2 to $2.50 per crate and should 
realize around $1,200 from this crop. His melons will be 
ripenin(g during the coming furniture exposition. He 
spent a year on a truck farm at Sanford, Fla., five years 
ago and there secured his ideas for trucking in the Pied- 
mont. He is only four miles from High Point, his chief 
market. 

Yellow crook neck squashes are planted among the 
canteloupes and when the worms come along they pass by 
the melons and hop on the squashes, Mr. York has 
learned. But not all the squashes are damaged, for these, 
too, are made a pofitable commercial crop. For fall and 
winter market he will have an acre of tomatoes, turnip 
greens, spinach and other salad crops.— Greensboro, N. 
C., Daily News. 
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The Deaf Girl Makes Her Choice 

By ANONYMOUS 


HE LOVE stories that the deaf peolpe read 
in the magazines belong particularly to the 
hearing world, and the love stories touching 
the deaf themselves are few. All the deaf 
world loves a deaf lover and his sweetheart. 

A heartbroken mother was bringing her deaf daughter 
to a certain school for the deaf somewhere in the South, 
and she was duly admitted as a pupil. The mother kissed 
her little girl good bye, telling her to be good and try to 
learn fast, and then departed for home. 

Mary Tellegen— that was the little girl’s name — soon 
became the pet of her teachers, and a favorite among the 
deaf children in the school, because she possessed a dainty 
patrician beauty of the lovely brunette type, with beauti- 
ful brown eyes, brown hair and exquisite coloring. 

The school Mary was attending had the Combined 
System. In the school rooms the small children were 
taught orally, but outside they were free to use signs. 
Mary’s mother happened to be on a visit to the school- 
rooms, and she saw for herself how her daughter Mary 
was getting along with her lessons. Now Mary was 
twelve years old, and her teacher showed the mother some 
compositions Mary had written. 

To the mother’s horror some of Mary’s compositions 
were badly written, the sentences being mixed up to a 
large extent. She found out from the teacher the cause 
of that. 

“Signs,” said the teacher, explaining to the mother how 
signs tend to ruin the language of a child. The teacher 
was strong on that fact, as she herself was an experienced 
teacher of the deaf. Her convictions were honest, she 
thought, and wished to be kind and fair to the mother and 
her child, but the angry mother took her child out of the 
school to send her to another school elsewhere. 

The school Alary went to was an oral school up in 
New England. Here she was not allowed to use signs, 
and she must talk all the time, in the school-rooms, in the 
dormitories, on the school grounds, and everywhere she 
went. The pupils she came in contact with knew noth- 
ing about signs. They all were oral pupils. Alary began 
to compare this school with the other school she was in for 
five years, but to her satisfaction she found that either 
one was all right, but that is not important here. Her 
thoughts were of the boy she fell in love with. The boy 
was hundreds of miles away from her. He, too, was think- 
ing of Alary who was up North, while he was in the 
South. Between them the world was wide and corre- 
spondence was impossible, owing to Alary’s mother being 
very strict, not allowing her to write to her boy and girl 
friends in the South. 

Now we see Alary on the eve of her graduation from 
the school, and at the same time the bov was graduating 
from the school of his. The girl no longer lived in the 
South, having moved up North when she entered the 
oral school. Because of her great beauty, she had many 
admirers and suitors. The boy she once knew and loved 
was no longer in her thoughts, she felt sure. She went to 
lots of parties and dances, consequently forgetting the boy 
of her girlhood days. Her first love affair was now a 
memory. 

Mary’s mother had in mind a hearing man whom she 
wanted Alary to marry, although Alary never thought of 
settling down. That man was madly in love with the 


deaf beauty, and was anxious to win her as a wife. He 
felt confident of his success, as he was a man of wealth, 
and he thought that the beautiful deaf girl would surely 
fall for him. Alany times he had taken her in his power- 
ful car on long rides. Often he was seen in her home, at 
the invitation of Mrs. Tellegen, the girl’s mother, who 
was backing him up for Alary’s hand, but at every turn 
she always repelled him, not caring to enjoy the company 
of a hearing man. She prefered the company of the deaf 
like herself, although Airs. Tellegen never permitted 
them in her house. 

What became of the boy who was the childhood sweet- 
heart of a girl? Well, he was now a linotype-operator. 
His name was Jacob Duke. He was true to the girl 
always. Other girls had no lure for him. He had 
always hoped that he would marry Aliss Tellegen, but 
somehow that was impossible, he thought. It had been 
ten years since he last saw her. If they met again, they 
would not know each other. Jacob still had hopes of the 
future, for he had been loving Alary Tellegen since child- 
hood, and he believed he would meet her again. 

One day Airs. Tellegen was giving Alary a gentle 
lecture, explaining how her marriage to a hearing man 
would turn out successfully. Alary listened and said 
nothing, as she was a strong-willed girl and always had. 
her own way. When the lecture was finished, Alary 
went over to a girl friend’s house for a few minutes chat. 
The girl friend told Alary that somebody — a young deaf 
man — was in town, but no one knew who he was and 
where he came from. He called on a few of the deaf 
people in the town, talking freely but refusing to divulge 
his name and address. Alary was curious to know him, 
and she arranged to have him come to the girl friend’s 
house, and then Mary would see what he looked like. 
When he was in the parlor, Alary came in, recognized 
him at once and called out aloud, “Jacob Duke.” 

“Yes, that is my name, "but who are you anyway?” 
Jacob asked. He was unware of her indentity, having 
not seen her in many years. 

“I am the girl you once loved when you and I were 
children,” she said softly. 

“Alary Tellegen!” said he in surprise. He was enough 
of a good lip-reader, and had a pleasant voice, and he was 
compelled to speak to her, as she had lost much of the ease 
and grace with which to express herself in the sign lan- 
guage. 

Alary and Jacob were alone in the parlor, eagerly 
swapping news about each other, especially about Alary’s 
former classmates when she was in the southern school. 

Every now and then Alary and Jacob saw much of each 
other. Before long Alary was soon an expert at making 
signs. She had never forgotten the signs, although she 
was pretty stiff with the use of them. When alone in her 
bed-room, she tried to think of him as the man he had be- 
come, but she could see him only as the boy she had 
known — too slender by far — not handsome, but tender 
and loving, though quick to resent. She knew that he 
had come back to claim the promise she had made, having 
told him that she would marry him when she grew up. 
She knew that her mother wanted her to marry a hearing 
man, but fate intervened and had already decided for her, 
taking part in the workings of Alary’s brain. 

Jacob’s love for Alary was no longer merely a child’s: 
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love, but the deep, passionate love of a lover for his sweet- 
heart. He had met deaf women far more beautiful and 
«ndowed than Mary, but in them he had found no rest 
and peace. Mary was the woman whose face appealed 
to him, and in her face there was complete peace, rest and 
tenderness. One night he was alone with her, out in the 
park. The witchery of the night was making him forget 
everything else but the knowledge, that he cared for her 
still. He had sworn in his heart that he would ask her 
to marry him. His hands were on her shoulders. His 
grasp hurt her, but she did not wince under his touch. 

“1 love you,” he said slowly. 

“I love you, too,” responded the girl who was now in 
his arms. They were indulging in a few kisses and 
caresses until it was time to leave the park and go home. 
Mary promised to give him her answer the next day, after 
consulting her mother. 

The next morning at breakfast Mary said to her 
mother, “I have been thinking all night long about marry- 
ing Jacob Duke, and I have decided to marry him, regard- 
less of your opposition.” 

“What! you don’t mean that!” said Mrs. Tellegen in 
surprise. When asked why she did not want a deaf man 
for her son-in-law, the reply was 1 Signs. The mother 
thought the sign language would interfere with Mary s 
future happiness. That was her way of thinking until 
Mary shattered it by giving her a paper she had prepared 
herself. The paper contained the reasons for Mary s 
wish for a deaf husband, and it ran as follow's: 

“I will never find happiness if I — a deaf woman 
marry a hearing man. A hearing man has long been used 
to the hearing world. A hearing woman’s voice he has 
heard impresses him deeply, but the voice of a deaf woman 
does not, as her voice is the same from year to year, and 
remains unchanged, becoming monotonous to her hearing 
husband. She will always know' that he prefers the voice 
of a hearing w'oman to her mechanical voice. Her 
happiness and true peace can be found in her marriage 
w r ith a deaf man who understands her and who has ne\er 
heard her voice. He does not know' what quality that 
voice might have, but it is a sure shot that he will think 
her voice is like that of a dog that barks. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with signs, when properly expressed. They 
are to us what words are to the dictionary'. There is 
beauty in signs. When the deaf lovers want love or 
romance, they express it in signs. Signs bring out the 
best that is in their nature. Our feelings, thoughts and 
actions come at the beck and call of signs. The sign 
language is the most beautiful and expressive language 
and moves the deaf to tears, smiles and laughter, and 
appeals to the deaf people’s minds and hearts strongly 
and forcefully. It is dull for a hearing man to live with 
a deaf wife with whom he can have no sw'ift give-and- 
take conversation. It is wearing on his throat and nerves 
to have continually scream at the top of his voice. It is 
tiresome and boring to have to repeat the simplest thing 
-over and over again until it loses all its point.” 

When Mrs. Tellegen finished reading the paper, she 
said, “There are very good reasons, but — .” 

Before she could finish the last sentence, Mary shouted, 
“Mother, if you want me to be happy, you will let me 
marry a deaf man, w'on’t y r ou?” 

Mrs. Tellegen had not thought of Mary’s happiness 
before, so she changed her mind and let Mary marry a 
deaf man, no matter how badly the marriage might turn 
out. 

Mary dressed her prettiest that night for Jacob Duke. 
It was for him alone that she cared, and the pleasure was 
hers and his. 


“Will you marry me?” Jacob asked of Mary. She 
answered by a nod of her head. He drew her in his arms, 
and she gave her lips to his in that kiss of full surrender 
w-hich a deal woman gives but once in her life. A deaf 
w'oman alway r s dreams of giving her heart to a deaf man. 
No one can question that statement. 


Health, The Course to Befautv 

By Helena Lorenz Williams 



"OOD HEALTH is so radiant an attribute 
that mere “irregular fatures” are almost, if 
not entirely, unnoticed in their possessor. 
Clear, shining eyes, a smooth complexion, a 
cheerful smile, and a graceful carriage are 
what most impress their beholder. So true is this that 
the w'ords “be healthy and you will be beautiful” have 
almost become a slogan of doctors and physical educa- 
tionists. 

To attain the beauty' that is health, however, requires 
w'isdom plus perseverance. Every woman know's that she 
does not look her best when she is tired out: she takes 
a nap if she possibly can, before dressing for the theatre, 
a dance, or to receive her guests. She also knows that 
even an hour’s complete relaxation in a beauty parlor 
works W'onders with her mood, her expression and her 
feeling of self-confidence. It is not logical, therefore, that 
by careful and prolonged attention to the rules of rest, 
diet and exercise — in other w'ords, — to the rules of good 
health, the entire body can be developed to that physical 
perfection w'hich is genuine beauty'? 

All of us have heard the stout man or woman's first 
defense, when the conversation turns to the subject of 
weight reduction ; “some people were born to be fat and 
others to be thin.” Its only weakness is that it is not true. 
Weight can be regulated to a considerable degree by food. 
The substance of the food we eat affects our avoirdupois, 
though the quantity does but little. It is not at all by 
accident that most chocolate eclair, whipped cream, pie 
consuming people are fat, though they may eat but little 
other food. They may “eat no more than a bird,” but an 
analysis of their menu generally reveals the fact that 
they “hate spinach,” “don’t like onions,” and lettuce is 
so tasteless.” Yet these scorned vegetables add but little 
weight and are very necessary to the system, while 
potatoes, spaghetti, cornstarch and creamed sauces, 
though also nourishing, press one down heavily on the 
scales. 

Fatigue is unquestionably one of the greatest enemies 
to beauty. Poise and a graceful posture are impossible in 
a body that is too tired to stand erect; nor can food 
be properly digested in a stomach too fatigued to function 
normally. Besides, a tired expression is almost always 
a disagreeable one. Eight hours sleep is the minimum 
nightly required by the average person, and more if the 
system is a highly strung, nervous person. 

Fresh air is absolutely indispensable to the health and 
beauty seeker. To get enough of it, one need not play 
golf, ride horseback, or take a yachting trip, although these 
are excellent diversions. If a person sleeps with windows 
open winter and summer, prefers a brisk walk to a ride in 
a crowded car, does as much of the day’s work as possible 
on the porch, in the yard, or in a well ventilated room, it 
is possible to inhale all the pure air the body requires. 

At first it may appear unnecesary to remind the house- 
wife that the body needs exercise. Sweeping, dusting and 
making beds surly develop muscle. But in addition to 
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these labors she like her sister who spends her days seated 
at an office desks, needs some form of exercise that is taken 
purely in the spirit of play. Gardening, for example, 
comes under this head ; tennis is splendid even for the 
mature person who may never be able to play well. The 
exhilaration of the game, the dashing about in the open 
air in pursuit of the ball, have a tonic effect that routine 
housework can never have. Golf, canoeing, rowing and 
hiking, romping with the children, are also splendid 
“play” activities. 

As a closing bit of advice, there is no preventive of old 
age and wrinkles like freedom from worry. Furthermore 
while worry remedies nothing at all, a successful fight 
against it leaves the mind free to solve its difficult pro- 
blem. 

In order to help make Americans a stronger and more 
beautiful people by spreading knowledge of health, the 
National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated organ- 
izations are conducting their eighteenth annual Christmas 
seal sale throughout the country in December. 

Pre-Convention Talk 

By Miles Sweeney 
(Secretary N. J. Branch N. A. D.) 

The executive committee of the New Jersey Branch of 
the National Association of the Deaf are busy preparing 
plans for the third bi-ennial convention. The committee 
wish to announce for the present that the convention is 
to be a three-day affair and will be held in Trenton on 
February 20-21-22. The tentative program and further 
details will be announced later. 

-o- -o- -o- 

Fresh from their victory in the automobile case, the 
New Jersey deaf ought now be convinced of the import- 
ance of being organized. It cannot be denied that the 
state and local branches of the N. A. D. contributed 
powerfully to that splendid victory. Unorganized, we 
would still be sighing for the tin lizzie. The local branches 
gave the final punch : they furnished the money that ena- 
bled the lawyer to go ahead in his work while the legis- 
lature was in session. Contributions from individuals did 
not come in fast enough to enable the work to proceed at 
once. Being organized and being prepared were synony- 
mous. 

-o- -o- -ci- 

In Trenton alone there are seven deaf persons who 
already own and drive cars. They are: Frederick Moore, 
Kenneth Murphy, John T. Boatwright, Charles Dobbins, 
Parker Jerrell, Walter Morgan and Marvin Hunt. 

-o- -o- -o- 

The membership of the branches has slumped consider- 
ably. This is nothing unusual. Fluctuations are common 
in everything — the price of stocks rise and fall, tides ebb 
and flow, teams win and lose games, businesses experience 
profit and loss. But NOW is the time to revive your 
interest, to renew vour membership. Naturally we want 
more “fixed stars” than members who come and go like 
a comet. 

-o- -o- -o- 

Election of a delegate to the National convention to be 
held at Washington, D. C., will be one of the important 
items on the program of the state convention. The dele- 
gate represents us in national affairs. His is a lot to be 
envied and much sought after. He meets the big persons 
from all over the country, and stands a good chance of 
acquiring further honors. Traveling and hotel expenses 
are paid bv the local branches. Don’t fail to take vour 
chance. Only those present in person will be considered 
at the elections. 


Then, too, you will meet old friends and new faces. 
A convention is little more than a big family reunion. 
You are certain to have a royal good time. It is too bad 
that such affairs occur in New Jersey only once in every 
two years — all the more reason why you should be sure 
to attend. Without fail ! 

-o- -o- -o- 

The new school for the deaf on Sullivan Way, near 
Trenton Junction, is pretty near completed. You should 
see the million dollar institution. It will be a cynosure 
to visitors to the convention. 

-o- -o- -o- 

The deaf are slow to realize their possibilities. They 
are perpetually complaining of ill treatment, and this 
will continue as long as they fail to form into a protective 
alliance. It is entirely within their power to get to- 
gether and thus reduce their troubles to a minimum. 
America during the colonial period was a prey to every 
foreign power ; united, she is respected everywhere. Only 
a little over a thousand years ago there was no such 
thing as a nation in Europe: England, France, Germany 
were then distinct peoples divided and subdivided into 
numberless tribes that were ever at war among them- 
selves and all controlled by the Roman power, whose 
interest was to keep them in that state. Time came 
when the barbarian mind got use to it all, united, and 
Rome went under. 

-o- -o- -o- 

Newark and Camden could easily form locals. Would- 
n’t it be glorious to have Trenton, Hudson, Newark 
and Camden all working together for the uplift of the 
deaf of New Jersey? The burden of supporting the 
fight for the automobile, for example, would have been 
much lightened. As it is, Trenton and Hudson bore 
the burnt of it all, and everyone is now reaping the 
benefit. Why don’t the deaf bun' their pretty differ- 
ences and get together on a common platform? 
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Mrs. Fred W. Meinken, v:ho became a 
bride last summer 
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Be not puffed up with a sense of your own importance: 
the people you pass on the street may not know that you 
are there! 


onsms 


By “The Hermit of Olyhpant. 


SIGN OF SUCCESS 

“At just what point do you begin to call business a man 
an executive?” 

“When he takes up golf.” — Life. 


One does not win a race by putting both feet in one 


It is a poor excuse for one to say, “I did not think of 
” when one makes a mistake or commits an over-sight. 


PA’S A REAL FAN 

“Pa,” said Clarence, “what becomes of a ballplayer 
when his eyesight begins to fail?” 

“They make an umpire out of him,” growled his dad. — 
Exchange. 


A man may shine in the second rank who would be 
totally eclipsed in the first. 


Mankind’s greatest burden is the thought for tomor- 
row; and we sacrifice to-day’s joys for the cares of the 
next. 


Do You Recognize Me? 

By J. L. Kendall 


It is our mental and moral viewpoint that gives value 
to our environment. 


To find happiness requires faith and courage, 
we may be able to be happy — dare to be happy. 


a movie scenario, 


Religion is not a book — it is a life; and religion comes 
through experiences as well as through revelation. 


Silence may sometimes predicate an empty mind, but 
the unwary often finds that it is the essence of concen- 
tration. Calvin Coolidge is called “a silent man,” but, 
in the words of Jeremy Taylor, he possesses “the proud- 
est endearment of modern speech;” and his record has 
shown that he uses silence as a weapon for the conquest 
of time. 


Writing in terms of radio, signs, to the deaf, are the 
receiving set of the soul. 


The vast majority of people seem to spend money 
simply to show that they have it to spend. 


Those who concern themselves about minding their 
own business have no time, and less inclination for 
meddling with the affairs of others. 


Suspicions may be no fault, but showing it may be a 
great one. It is too often merely the reflection of a 
perverted sense of wright and wrong. , 


Do not spend your time wandering if your efforts will 
end in failure; concentrate your thoughts upon success. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays nor good 
character through New Year resolutions. The work- 
shop of character is everyday life. The eventful and 
common place hour is when the battle is lost or won. 


Often the only way to get a man to look up is to get 
him down. 


The best way to spell co-operation is — WE 


Tn these days of monster Zeppelins the following anec- 
dote of Benjamin Franklin is pertinent: When the 
principle of the air balloon was first formulated, some one 
asked him what was the use of it. Franklin answered 
by asking another question : “What is the use of a new- 
born infant? It may become a man.” 


Prof Ni 


eesam , Strawberry King as well as Great Lecturer 
insists that the World cant get along without the Berries. 
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THE DEAF WORLD 



1/4 I! 



Compiled by Miss Emily Sterck 


Papini’s “Life of Christ’’ was written 
in Italian. The English translation is by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher who had been 
deaf since she was fourteen. — Catholic 
Deaf-Mute. 


“The Education of Robert, a Deaf Boy,” 
is the title of a new book written by su- 
perintendent Jones of the Ohio School. 
It deserves wide circulation especially 
among teachers, pupils and parents for it 
gives in story from such much valuable 
information concerning the education of 
the deaf. Many of the questions and mis- 
givings arising in the minds of parents 
are answered in a manner which should 
make their problem much easier and save 
them many a heartache. The beautiful 
spirit of a great teacher and friend is in 
evidence throughout the book. It can be 
obtained from the Ohio School for the 
Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, for seventy-five 
cents. Mr. Jones derives no financial 
benefit from its sale. — The Silent Hoosier. 


AVIATOR AND DEAF-MUTE 
PASSENGER KILLED IN 
FALL 

Independence, Kansas, Nov. 7 (AP). 
— Paul Gibson. 25, of Independence, and 
Harold H. Caulkins, an aviator of Par- 
sons, Kan., were killed here today when 
a wing of an airplane they were flying 
broke off, and the plane crashed five thou- 
sand feet to the ground. 

Gibson, deaf and dumb since birth, 
went up with Caulkins in an effort to 
effect a cure for his deafness. — The State 
Gazette. 


GUILFORD DUDLEY EURITT 

Mr, Guilford Dudley Euritt, a teacher 
in the Virginia school for fifty-six years, 
died June 6th at Staunton. The session 
had just closed, and with the long strain 
over he relaxed like a tired child and 
dropped into the sleep that knows no 
waking. He was for many years head 
teacher and directed the educational pol- 
icy of the school, and his impress has been 
left on it and on many generations of 
deaf children of Virginia — always for 
good. He was the founder of the Vir- 
ginia Guide, the school paper, and its ed- 
itor for almost fifty years. He was a 
graceful writer and the Guide was always 
one of the most widely quoted of the 
papers. He was a Southerner of the old 


school, courteous, hospitable, kindly with 
the high breeding of the gentleman “to 
the manner born.” He will be missed by 
his associates by the deaf of Virginia, and 
his brother editors. Peace to his ashes. — . 
The Kentucky Standard. 


ORDERS OF DEAF ANDBLIND 
SISTERS IN PARIS 

The celebration of the jubilee of a deaf- 
mute who entered a religious order in 
1864 and who is now eighty-three years of 
age, a letter from Paris to the New World 
says, has called the attention of the public 
to the order to which she belongs, and 
which is composed entirely of deaf-mutes. 
It is the community of Our Lady of the 
Seven Sorrows, founded in 1851 by Abbe 
de Larnay at Poitiers. 

Since that time fifty deaf-mutes have 
entered the community. Half of this 
number passed to their reward. Twenty- 
four religious and one novice remain. 

The Sisters of Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows have, at several times, received 
as pupils young girls who are still more 
unfortunate than themselves, for they are 
blind in addition to being deaf and dumb, 
belonging to the class of unfortunates 
know as “the souls in prison.” 

There is also, in France, an order of 
blind nuns, the Sisters of Saint Paul. — 
Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


OUR JAPANESE VISITOR 

While the writer was travelling from 
Kansas City to Chicago last summer, he 
had the good fortune to meet Mr. Ish- 
izawa, a civil engineer of Japan, then on 
a tour throughout the country to visit the 
Hydro-Electric and water power works. 
During the conversation, the writer took 
occasion to inform the Japanese that he 
was teaching in a school for the deaf, and 
Mr. Ishizawa immediately showed great 
interest and said he would stop in Hart- 
ford on his way from New York to Boston 
to visit the school. Mr. Ishizawa arrived 
in Hartford on Sept. 18 and stayed for 
several days. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Bouchard, he was given a ride thru 
the city's beautiful parks and thru the 
country near Avon and the Japanese 
seemed to be much impressed with the 
beautiful scenery. On Saturday he was 
taken to the new dam under construction 
near West Hartford and was introduced 
to the superintendent and contractor. 
When they found he was a man of their 


calling, they immediately took him all 
over the place and explained everything. 
The Japanese who could speak good Eng- 
lish seemed to hang on every word and 
learned all he could. Then the contractor 
made an appointment for him to meet the 
Manager of the City works on Monday. 
On that day the manager received him 
very kindly and they had a conversation 
lasting nearly half an hour. Then one of 
the engineers took him to the new dam in 
Windsor and the other one in Farming- 
ton. On his last day here, Mr. Ishizawa 
came to our school and spent nearly two 
and a half hours visiting most of the 
school rooms beginning with the begin- 
ners’ class until he reached the highest 
class. That he was deeply impressed 
with what he had seen is evident from 
the letter the writer received from him 
after he had left for Boston which reads 
as follows: “I have learned many things 
in seeing the class rooms of your school. I 
was also a pupil of your school. I have 
learned the true English pronunciations 
from the teachers who were teaching 
their pupils to read lips. It was my great 
surprise to see most of the pupils can un- 
derstand and pronounce words as if they 
can hear. I left Hartford with full suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Ishizawa left on Stpt. 30th for Eu- 
rope where he will visit the leading water 
power works in England, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France, embark- 
ing at Marseilles in the last of December 
for Japan. He leaves with our best 
wishes for a safe and pleasant journey. * 
Incidentally he is a prominent man in 
Japan, having constructed the highest 
dam in Japan, two hundred feet high. 
Upon his return he will start the compa- 
ny’s second water plant and construct ten 
tunnels six miles altogether, the longest 
one being two miles. We will watch 
with interest his work in Japan and wish 
hirr.* many years of success in his chosen 
profession. — S. The New Era. 


DEAFNESS CURE IN PLANE 
KILLS BOY 

CLEVELAND Sept. 7. — An airplane 
dive to restore hearing to an 11-year-old 
boy turned to instant death for the lad 
and the pilot yesterday when the plane 
crashed 5,000 feet to earth south of the. 
city. 

The pilot was Walter L. Smith, captain ; 
of the United States flying corps during 
the World War. Three years ago the 
parents of the boy, Clifford Davis, mov- 
ed here to educate him in a school for- 
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deaf. It was after reading accounts of 
deafness being cured by a sudden drop in 
an airplane that they decided to have 
their son try the method. 

From the field the boy’s parents and 
the pilot’s wife watched the plane. They 
saw it go into a nose dive and crash. — 
Trenton Times. 


A FATAL ATTEMPT 

Tragedy has followed hop; in the life 
of Mrs. Ethel Menz, former music teach- 
er, residing at 1901-A Bonita street, Berk- 
eley. 

This week, Mrs. Menz learned that as 
a result of her attempt to cure deafness 
several months ago by nose dives in an 
airplane an 11-year-old boy of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was killed trying the same cure. 

Today, at her home, Mrs. Menz issued 
a warning to all persons suffering from 
deafness that the “airplane fall cure” is 
not successful. 

‘’’Since I heard that the little Cleveland 
boy was killed,” the once widely known 
music teacher said, “I decided to warn 
others suffering from deafness that th; 
airplane method does not cure deafness. 

“When I made my first flight, months 
ago, it resulted in a short period of im- 
provement in my hearing. 

“I was overjoyed to hear plainly the 
voice of my son Jackie at that time. But 
in a week the old condition returned. 

“But I didn't give up hope. The thrill 
the voice of my boy gave me, stimulated 
me to try again. The first nose dive in 
the airplane was 10,000 feet. 

“The second time I went up 12,000 feet. 

“Once more I experienced that terrific 
sensation as we plunged to earth. Again, 
for a few days, I heard distinctly. Then 
came failure the second time and I decid- 
ed a third trial would be useless. 

“People all over the United States wrote 
to me asking about the success of my effort 
to recover hearing. To these unfortunate 
people 1 have written that they had better 
save their money. 

“The discouragement is very hard to 
bear. I am resigning myself now to deaf- 
ness, though, of course, I have never been 
totally deaf.” 

* Mrs. Menz for years was a teacher of 
music and even approaching deafness did 
not interefere with her work. The day 
came, however, when she knew she could 
no longer teach. 

In Cleveland, last week, Clifford Davis 
was killed when the plane in which he 
was flying in an effort to regain hearing 
crashed to the earth. Walter L. Smith, 
world war pilot, also, was killed. 

The boy tried the flight after reading cf 
Mrs. Menz’s supposedly successful efforts. 

Parents of the boy were witnesses of 
-the crash. 

After Mrs. Menz tried the flights and 
•seemed to have been cured, half a dozen 
other persons in the bay region who are 
suff-ring from deafness made flights. — 
Exchange. 


WORK FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

The work being done at Chefoo, China, 
for deaf children is one of the most in- 
teresting special lines undertaken by the 
Presbyterian Church in that country. 
Children are sent to the school from all 


provinces, and only the capacity of the 
school limits the number who would come 
if there were room. The most moderate 
estimate of the known deaf of China puts 
their number at 400,000, and the opportu- 
nity which there would be to tell of 
Christianity to the children alone in this 
group is inestimable. As one of the an- 
nual reports of the school indicates, “Tiie 
deaf form the only class in the world who 
must have schools before they can under- 
stand anything of the Christian religion.” 

The Chefoo school for the deaf was 
siarted nearly forty years ago by Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles R, Mills, missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. Mrs. Mills retired from the 
work in 1923, when she was honorably 
retired by the Board. Miss Anita P,. 
Carter is now the principal, and under 
her leadership the work is going on un- 
abated. 

One particularly pitiful case last year 
was that of a little boy, only eight years 
old, who came to the school from the hos- 
pital. Because he could not hear, the 
little lad had been struck by a train and 
it had been necessary to amputate his leg. 
The surgeon who asked that he be taken 
into the Chefoo school said that the child 
would have to become a beggar if he 
could not be received into the school. 

In addition to Miss Carter, there are 
ten native teachers and assistants in the 
school. The first girl to be graduated 
has just completed five years of service 
as teacher of the younger children. In- 
dustrial training is given every child, and 
special effort made to prepare each for 
self-support. The Chinese Church is be- 
ing slowly educated to the need of train- 
ing its deaf children, but the financial 
support which the church has heretofore 
given the school was much less the past 
year-due in large part to the disturbed 
condition of the country and also to the 
closing down of so many hairnet factories 
since the fashion for bobbed hair has pre- 
vailed. 

August 1925 issue of Woman and Mis- 
sions . — Ohio Chronicle. 


AN IMMIGRANT’S STORY 
By Helen Krodshen 

I am living in my “promised land” to- 
day, but I can look back through the 
twenty-one years of my life and see, in 
memory, a perfect picture of my child- 
hood home in far-away Austria, the land 
of my birth, and the home of my fore- 
fathers. 

Austria is, in my memory of it, a coun- 
try of dark forests with queer, wild ani- 
mals in their depths; of farm lands, cov- 
ered with waving wheat fields; of farm- 
ers’ picturesque homes, the smoke curling 
about the houses and up through the open 
holes in the strawthatched roofs. 

Inside such a home I see myself a little 
child at play. The floor is as hard and 
bare and cold as the concrete sidewalks 
in America. The whole house is only 
one large room, with the cow, the pig, 
the dog, and the cat occupying sheds at- 
tached to the living-room of the house. 
No lamp lights the darkness of the room 
at night. People sit near the light of the 
fireplace to talk or to sew. 

In the daytime my mother carries 
drinking and wash water from a near-by 


river, and washes clothes under the trees, 
first by pounding them on a wooden 
block, and then by rinsing them in the 
stream. 

In summer the men work on their farms 
and in vrinter they go to the forests to 
cut down trees to be used for firewood or 
building purposes. The summers are so 
warm people sleep out of doors, but the 
winters are bitterly cold, with snow up 
to the windows, which keeps the people 
snowbound in their homes for several 
days at a time. 

From such an environment my father 
immigrated to that “land of promise” to 
which so many restless, unhappy Europe- 
ans look with longing — the Untied States 
of America! He went first and we were 
to follow as soon as he could earn the 
money to send for us. 

After he left us, although I was only a 
little girl, I realized that my mother had 
a hard time to get along. Then illness 
came to me, followed by a journey to a 
hospital through a flood-washed country; 
an operation, pain, and partial deafness! 
I was taken home, too weak to join the 
children in their play. Before I had fully 
recovered, word came that my father was 
ready for us to join him. The word 
“America” seemed to spell future success 
to us all, and there was great joy and 
excitement in our little home ! 

We departed, I suppose, like the pil- 
grims, with both fear and hope in our 
hearts, and with many tearful bits of ad- 
vice from friends. My mother held se- 
curely in her hand a little magic message 
which father had sent us, written in Eng- 
lish. When the officers read it, they let 
us go by them. We wondered what was 
on the paper and we valued it highly. 

After a voyage over strange, rough 
seas, at last land! A seashore of very 
high buildings, little islands dotting its 
harbor, and a big statue of a lady hold- 
ing up something in her hand; everybody 
looking at it and at the tall buildings ; 
everybody talking a strange language! 
My mother and her two little girls hud- 
dle together, not knowing what to expect. 

New York 1 Many people — much talk- 
ing — happy greetings for others, none for 
us! 

It seemed the slip of paper said “Den- 
ver, Colorado.” We had to continue our 
travels by train, over mountains and wide 
rivers and dry, dusty plains. And then 
at last, so tired, so dirty, so all worn out 
we arrived at the city of Denver, Color- 
ado, in the United States of America ! 
We were ordered out of the train. We 
started about and waited, but father was 
not there. And then we saw some old 
friends. We greeted each other with 
tears of joy streaming down our faces. 
Where was our father? He was at work 
in a mine. He would come. He did, 
after two days, and at last we were all 
together again. And Denver has been 
our home from that day to this. 

Changes in our way of living came 
very fast. We wanted the new instead 
of the old in everything. We discarded 
our old-style Russian clothes, and tried to 
dress, to act, and to live as much like our 
neighbors as we could. 

My sister went to the public school and 
I tried to go, too, but I could not get 
along because of my deafness. It seemed 
America could do much for the people, 
but it could not remove deafness. As 
time passed, I grew morose, bitter, and 
impatient, and gave way to terrible fits 
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of temper. I wanted to go to school, tool 
Then I met a deaf girl, Pauline Kohut, 
also an immigrant's daughter, who told 
me about a school for deaf children. 
They could learn there. After all 
America did help people who are deaf. 
So I went to that school — the Colorado 
School for Deaf and Blind, in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

At first, the same old lonely struggle 
among people I could not understand! 
But later I seemed to be coming out into 
daylight after years of semi-darkness! 
Patient teachers and officers helped me, 
day by day, to learn only not lessons from 
books, but the greatest lesson of all, self- 
control. After seven years at that school, 
I am to receive my diploma, on June 2, 
1925, as a graduate of the Colorado 
School for Deaf and Blind. 

While I still love to think of my native 
land, Austria, it is to my “Promised 
Land,” the United States of America, that 
I owe my greatest love and appreciation, 
for from her I have received that greatest 
of blessings to a deaf person — a public 
school education . — Colorado Index. 


THE BEST AUTO LAW 

“The best automobile law passed by 
the legislature this year,” according to 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles Frank A. 
Goodwin, “and the law which will result 
in the saving of more lives than any other, 
is the law which now makes it unnec 
sary for an autoist to sound his horn or 
signal when arriving at an intersection of 
streets. 

“This may sound strange and unusual, 
but experience in this office indicates that 
it is true and here is the reason: In all 
of our experience since the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles was established, there has 
never been an accident case on record in 
which a deaf man has figured. Deaf 
persons are good risks, and if a deaf per- 
son indicates that he can handle a car our 
inspectors do not hesitate to issue a li- 
cense. 

“Our experience shows that a deaf per- 
son is extremely careful. A deaf man 
realizes his handicap and he makes up for 
it admirably by keeping his eyes on the 
road, slowing down at street intersections 
and he never takes any unnecessary risks. 
He realizes that the other fellow may be 
sounding a signal, but he cannot be sure, 
so he takes the safest course and s'ows 
down. 

“The new law places everyone in the 
position of the deaf man. It is not nec- 
essary now to sound a signal and when 
an autoist arrives at an intersection, he is 
not sure that another may be arriving on 
his right or left. The best course is to 
slow down.” — Athol, Mass., Transcript, 
June 16. 


THE E. M. GALLAUDET 
MEMORIAL 

The Gallaudet College Alumni Associ- 
ation has taken up the task in earnest to 
raise a fund of $50,000.00 to complete the 
projected Edward Miner Gal'aduet Me- 
morial Hall to be erected on the grounds 
of the College (Kendall Green), Wash- 
ington, D. C. The plan decided upon at 
the reunion in Washington a year ago 


(Summer 1924) was to assign a definite 
quota to be raised in each state based on 
the 1920 census of the deaf. It is the 
intention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association to ask 
contributions from all the deaf. Each 
deaf person is asked to contribute one dol- 
lar ($1.00) or more whether he or she has 
been to Gallaudet or not. It is reasoned, 
and justly so, that every deaf person in 
this country has been benefitted by the 
work and sacrifices of Edward Miner 
Gallaudet in establishing the National 
College in Washington. 

The standards of a higher education as 
required by the college forced uo the 
standards of schools for the deaf through- 
out the country thereby benefitting all deaf 
students by a more thorough education 
whether or not he is a candidate for ad- 
mission to College. 

Each and every deaf person should feel 
it a privilege to be represented in the 
Fund for the establishment of a suitable 
memorial to their benefactor. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet was the founder 
and President of Gallaudet College, the 
only College for the deaf in all the world; 
an Institution through its elevating influ- 
ence has promoted the advantages and in- 
terests of all the deaf peop'e of the United 
States. They are all, therefore indebted 
to the founder to the extent that they enjoy 
a higher and freer position in the educa- 
tional, industrial and social world. 

Gallaudet Col'ege was founded in 1864, 
the charter being signed by Abraham Lin- 
coln. Since then about 1500 deaf students 
from the various states have had instruc- 
tion there. 

The College now is crowded. The 
Alurr/ni Association takes this opportunity 
to help the authorities by providing more 
needed quarter and at the same time erect- 
ing a fitting and useful memorial to the 
founder, who spent a lifetime building up 
and fostering this splendid institution for 
the benefit of past, present and future gen- 
erations of the deaf of this country. 

It is desired that the money for this 
memorial be contributed by the deaf of all 
the states, their relatives and friends. 

Pennsylvania’s quota to this fund is 
$3,299.00 and Mr. G. M. Teegarden is 
the authorized agent for raising the same, 
Mr. Charles Clark, of Scranton, and Mr. 
George T. Sanders, of Philadelphia, have 
consented to act as his assistants in their 
sections of the states. 

AlDpersons interested in this project are 
requested to send their contributions and 
pledges to the authorized agents and they 
will record and credit the same. 

It is hoped every deaf person in the 
state will be represented in the list of 
contributors and this appeal is addressed 
to them, their relatives and friends and 
to parents of deaf children now in school. 

The Ways and Means Committee ex- 
pects a report of the progress of the fund 
to be made February 5 (Dr. Gallaudet’s 
birthday), 1926. but pledges will be ac- 
cepted for partial payments until Februa- 
ry 5, 1927, or even later, thus giving all a 
chance to contribute a maximum. 

G. M. Teegarden, 

469 Ella Street, 

Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 
Authorized Agent for Pennsylvania — The 
ff’ estern Pennsylvania, 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
WORKERS 

“No particluar consideration has to bo 
given to deaf employees. They do their 
work one hundred per cent.” This is 
what Henry Ford says of the deaf work- 
men in his great factories. There is no 
hint of flattery or insincerity in the state- 
ment. It is the cold judgement of a prac- 
tical business man who demands of all 
his employees efficient service and satis- 
factory results. The work in the Ford 
factories is highly technical and the oper- 
atives in every department, except the 
mere handling of the raw material, must 
be men of intelligence and mechanical 
skill. That the deaf envployees can hold 
their own with hearing workmen and do 
their work one hundred per cent. It is a 
record of efficiency which does them great 
credit. 

There has been the same experience in 
the big rubber factories at Akron, Ohio, 
and other places where numbers of deaf 
workmen are employed. They are just as 
capable as hearing men, just as efficient, 
and even more attentive to their work. 

The linotype is a highly complicated 
machine which requires a high degree of 
mechanical skill in its operation, and yet 
in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington which demands high efficien- 
cy, a number of deaf operators are em- 
ployed, among whom are two young men 
from this school. 

We think it is safe to say that in the 
last quarter of a century the deaf have 
made greater progress in, every line of 
endeavor that is open to them than any 
other special class of people. For many 
years little effort was made to give them 
more than a common knowledge of Eng- 
lish, but the deaf have shown their capac- 
ity for higher education by achieving 
higher education. Some of the most 
forceful writers that we know are deaf 
men and women who have not only mas- 
tered the English language with all its 
idiamatic perplexities but have acquired 
a grace of expression that is not excelled. 

Formerly the deaf were taught only the 
common trades that require but little tech- 
nical skill, but since they have been given 
opportunity to develop mechanical talent 
they are operating delicate machinery in 
big factories and giving excellent service. 

The wonderful advancement which has- 
been made in the training of the deaf is 
due — 

1st — To a general awakening among 
the Schools from the lethargy which 
weakened them during the earlier 
years of their existence; a final 
realization of the fact that the deaf 
were capable of higher attainments 
than had been expected of them. 

2nd — The removal of the Schools for 
the Deaf from classification with 
the eleemosynary institutions to their 
rightful place as a part of the public 
school system. 

3rd — The lengthening of the term, the 
introduction of advanced methods 
of teaching, and the employment of 
specially trained teachers. 

4th — The use of improved facilities in 
vocational training; and the intro- 
duction of machinery to take the 
place of slow and clumsy hand meth- 
ods. 

Modern Schools for the Deaf are doing 
splendid work and the deaf are respond- 
ing with wonderful success to the prompt- 
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ings of progress. They ask only a fair 
chance and no favors. Placed on an 
equal footing with hearing workmen they 
render efficient service and are not always 
clamoring for shorter hours and more 
pay. — The Virginia Guide. 


STATE AID FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

One of the many good things Supt. 
Cloud did this summer was the securing 
of two hundred dollars per year for each 
Kansas representative at Gallaudet col- 
lege. This is the first time in the history 
of the school that students from Kansas 
have enjoyed such aid from the State. It 
is true that previous efforts have been 
made, but somehow or other such requests 
fell upon deaf ears and consequently no 
financial aid was given to any of our 
pupils who entered Gallaudet. Quite a 
few worthy boys and girls have graduat- 
ed from our school, who, because of fi- 
nancial difficulties, have been forced to 
give up the privilege of entering the clas- 
sic halls of the College. 

But now with two hundred dollars a 
year — a cool thousand for the five years 
at Gallaudet — dangling before their eyes 
as an incentive, we look for our boys and 
girls to put forth greater efforts to be 
admitted to college. 

Other states have for years past been 
doing this, so there’s no reason why Kan- 
sas, one of the wealthiest per capita 
states can not do likewise — in Kentucky 
Standard. 


TWINKLING FEET PRESAGE 
STARDOM FOR GIRL 
MUTE 

nor hear, but the chances are that in a 
few years her name will be seen in elec- 
tric lights on Broadway, for Dorothea 
speaks so eloquently with her feet that 
they are quite likely to talk her right 
from some manager’s office on to a 
Broadway stage. 

Dorothea lives in Philadelphia, and it 
was she who was chosen from among 
seven thousand contestants as winner of 
a scholarship of the National Stage 
Children’s Association. In October Dor- 
othea will go to Washington with thirty- 
nine other children, winners of similar 
scholarships from all parts of the United 
States, to appear in a private perform- 
ance at the White House and to receive 
from the hands of the President himself 
the scholarship that will enable her to 
study under the best teachers the country 
affords. 

Twenty-two of the scholarship winners 
are children whose homes are in or near 
New York City, and these gathered for a 
preliminary performance in the Italian 
gardens of the Hotel Biltmore, where 
they displayed their talents before a 
dozen cameras and many fond parents. 


DEAF-MUTE LOSES DESPERATE 
FIGHT WITH TWO FOOTPADS 
Louis P. Burell, 409 Baylor Street, a 
deaf-mute, scribbled on a piece of paper 
Monday noon, May 11, and handed it to 
Detective Sergeant Hopkins. It related 
that he had been held up, beaten and 
robbed by two Mexicans while on his 


way home at 9 p.m. Sunday. They took 
$30.50 from his pockets after knocking 
him unconsicous, he said. 

From a chart of the scene of the 
holdup that Burell drew it happened 
between Laredo and Baylor Streets at a 
bridge over a small drain. The two 
men, one armed with a knife and the 
other with a pistol, accosted Burell as 
he neared the bridge and the one with 
the gun stuck it in his ribs. He grabbed 
the gun and wrenched it from the rob- 
ber’s hand as the other man with the 
knife jumped on his back and cut his 
hand. 

Burell exhibited large bruises on h>s 
head and face, and cut his hands where 
h e had battled with the robbers. This 
is the second time Burell has been at- 
tacked by highwaymen in the last two 
weeks. — San Antonio Express. 


Attend the 

NEW JERSEY BRANCH N.A.D. 

CONVENTION 

TRENTON 

FEBRUARY 20—22 

( Three days) 

Particulars Later 

~"v-iy»vrf"> *%w «vv ■vsvs*. 


$150.00 

for an Engagement Ring 

$25.00 

for a Wedding Ring 

$ 1.00 

for plated safety-pins for 
the baby 

This is the way in which 
many young folks start in 
life. It is contrary to the 
rules of economy. 

May I show you how you 
can protect the family and 
yourself in old age? Take 
advantage now by securing 
one of the best policy con- 
tracts at no extra cost for 
deaf - mutism. No charge 
for physical examination. 

Write or see me for rates, 
etc. 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Eastern Special Agent 
New England Alutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

200 West 111th Street, 
New York. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th St. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson Sc Co. 

Dear Sir or Madame: — 

May I trouble you to send me a list 
of your bonds and stocks? 

This information given to me will be 
to your advantage and held in the stric- 
test confidence. 

It is my desire to keep track of your 
present holdings, whether or not pur- 
chased through me so that I can be in 
a position to advise you in the future, 
regarding your securities, with a view 
to the possible improvement of your 
account. 

Yours respectfully, 

Samuel Frankenheim. 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $ 1.50. 

Address : 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

150 Broadway, N. Y. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine— newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 
EDITED BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pra- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer la 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy, 

the British Deaf Cimes, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Cantas 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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New Words! New Words! 

thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 

WEBSTER S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Author ty” Get the Best! 


Here are a few samples: 


agrimotor 

soviet 

abreaction 

hot pursuit 

cyper 

rotogravure 

Air Council 

askari 

capital ship 

mud gun 

sippio 

mystery ship 

Ruthene 

sterol 

irredenta 

paravane 

shoneen 

Flag Day 

megabar 

Red Star 

Esthonia 

S. P. boat 

overhead 

Blue Cross 

aerial cascade 


43T-- n 

camp-fire girl 

M 


|| Is this Storehouse 

of Information 



Serving You ? 


mm* 


2700 Pages 6000 Illustrations 

407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


MARRIAGES 

September 2, 1925, at Hagerstown, Md., Miss Blanche 
Shaffer, of Hagerstown, and Paul Bell Clark, of Smith- 
burg, Maryland. 

July 15, 1925, at Vera, Texas, Samuel Goodrich and 
Missetta Parker. 


September 23, 1925, Mrs. Lillie Corey, of Seattle, 
Wash., and Mr. John W. Burgett, of Tacoma. 


April 18, 1925, Mrs. Ruth Strong, of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, and Jim Taylor (hearing) New Port, Oregon. 

September 27, 1925, Charlotte McDaniel and John 
Trimmer, of Wenatchee. 


BIRTHS j 

September 12, 1925, to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Me- j 
Neish, of Tacoma, Wash., a baby girl, named Ruth. 

November 6, 1925, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beatty, of : 
Trenton, N. J., a girl. 


A girl has to act silly else her friends will learn she 
is old enough to know better. 

TOO PREVIOUS 

Boss — “Sir, what does this mean ? Someone just called 
up and said that you were sick and could not come to work 
today.” 

Clerk — “Ha, ha! The joke is on him. He wasn’t 
supposed to call up until tomorrow.” — Showme . 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-seven years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH YOUR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

W hen you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $ 2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
i Trenton, N. J. 


‘The 

Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 








Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOE THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Spring’s, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual ! 

Training Catalog No. 109 No. 340 Single Cylinder 
just off the Press. Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave, 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






REAL COURAGE ONE WHOLE YEAR FREE ACT TODAY 





- ..r.r.Sch;~» 

S r- 



Printed In colors thruout; torso ®*12 paces; mrU 
tic. Ntorary. inspirational, educational- and 
down-right H«*ere«tiiiK< 


DO YOU EVE R GET BLUET BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGEDT FEEL LIKE A FAILURE T WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 

You need 

REAL COURAGE 

What Every Mortal Needs 

And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 
name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it is 

10C% HUMAN 

— and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Courage in some form. Some 
may call it Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence — but after ail, it is Real Courage. Thou- 
sands of business and professioi al n en and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, which is undoubtedly the moot, original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 

Price : Year $1.00 Copy 2ic. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year. $2.00. Ju*t think! You get thia 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publisher! 
of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and vou can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 


Q k 



The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 

Silent 

Worker 

Both 

Saved | 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . 

$ .50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

.50 

The American Bov 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

Real Courage 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

| The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

. 50 | 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

* Th-e School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 1 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) ... 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

.50 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 , 

We And Our Government 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

f We And Our History 

1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

1.00 

We And Our Work 

2.1* 

2.00 

3.00 

1.15 

1 Winston Simplified Dictionary 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

.50 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Yearlv Dues National Association of the Deaf 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

■ Life Membership in the N. A. D 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

.50 

” 

credit are shown.) 

1 




Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 


Merry Christmas 

and 

Healthy New Year 


D O more than merely 

wish your friends a i 

healthy, happy New Year. t 

Make it a healthy New 
Year. Remember that the 
germs of tuberculosis are 
everywhere. You, your 
family, friends and strangers 
alike, are constantly threatened by this 
dread disease. There is only one sure 
escape. That is to stamp out tuberculo- 
sis entirely. 

It can be stamped out. The organized 
warfare carried on by the tuberculosis 
crusade has cut the tuberculosis death 
rate in half. Only one dies now where 
two died before. Christmas Seals helped 
to save the other life, for the sale of 
Christmas Seals finances the tuberculosis 
associations. 

Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many as 
you can. They are the sturdy little guard- 
ians of your Merry Christmas and 
Healthy New Year. 




Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
•with this 
Christmas Seal 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 






tv* 





£2? 









